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For the New-Yorker. 
THE DYING YEAR. 
BY HENRY MORFORD. 
A DIRGE goes past on the sounding blast 
As the north wind hurries by, 
And the spirit’s wail on the sighing gale 
Moans through the wintry sky. 
Hark! the passing dirge of Time is borne 
On the fierce wind cold and drear, 
The knell of days that can ne’er return, 
The knell of the Dying Year. 


It has passed along since the cheerful song 
Rung out for its netal day ; 

O’er earth and sky it has hasted by, 
Nor paused on its hurried way : 

Full many a smile it brought us then, 
And the sigh it hath left us here; 

The hopes and fears of the sons of men 
Have passed in the Dying Year. 

And many a smile, that has shone awhile 
On the lips of the young and proud, 

Hath flited away, with the grave and gay, 
Like the sunbeam from the cloud. 

Glad voices have passed away from earth, 
That gave us the Christmas cheer; 

Pale Sorrow has palled their hour of mirth— 
They have died with the Dying Year. 


The fading gleam that Hope’s pale beam 
Round our path awhile hath shed, 

It has passed and gone, and its knell rung on 
The dirge of the early dead. 

We have heaved the sigh for the loved that sleep, 
We have wiped the pearly tear, 

And spirits we loved around us keep 
The watch of the Dying Year. 

Hark! the dirge is rung for the souls that hung 
On the hope of earthly bliss ; 

In a world more fair they have gathered there— 
They were all too bright for this. 

They waned as the changing season passed, 
With the leaf grew pale and sere, 

They sunk ‘neath Autumn’s chilling blast, 
They died with the Dying Year. 

Time’s tireless wave to the silent grave 
Is bearing us ever on, 

In the steps to tread of the early dead, 
Where the Dying Year hath gone. 

Hark! the passing dirge of Time is borne 
On the north wind cold and drear— 

The knell of days that can ne’er return, 
The knell of the Dying Year. 
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FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
No. Il. 


In coming down to comparatively modern times, we move 
ina clear light, and are able to read more fairly the political 
career of our Christian Queens, than those ef their sisters in 
royalty, who are half lost in the mists of antiquity. 

We will, with Mrs. Jamieson, begin with the unfortunate 
but blameless Jane the First of Naples. She was born in 
evil times. Italy was broken into a number of turbulent and 
il-governed States ; their princes rivaled each other in per- 
fidy and crime ; courage was the only virtue, and expediency 
the only law professed by these high-born banditti. Mest of 
them lived and died in strife, treachery and blood. The reign of 
Jane, ‘ the Beloved,’ rises a green oasis in this desert of sin and 
death. It did not always escape the fiery sirocco of civil war, 
but the blast swept by, and the peace so earnestly courted 
generally prevailed. Robert, ‘the Good King of Naples,’ was 


and when his death, in 1343, made his granddaughter and 
heiress, Jane, Queen of Naples, Piedmont and Provence, he 
left her a yet fairer inkeritance in his virtues and honorable 
name. The first years after her accession were clouded by 
misfortune and domestic treason, and by the pressure of fierce 
and unjust wars; for in that day there was no peace in Italy. 
Still, for the most part of her long reign, she maintained an 
honorable peace with all the world. Gentle, discreet, and 
magnanimous, she was held, and justly, ‘la reine sans pareille,’ 
in her age. Her people were happy, her flag respected, and 
her kingdom advanced in honor and wealth during her rule. 
That she fell at last a sacrifice to most infamous treason does 
not detract from her own high qualities, or the political truth 
that her reign, as a whole, was (considering the era) eminent- 
ly prosperous, and productive of happiness to her subjects. 

Jane the Second, neither for her own character, nor the re- 
sults of her sway, deserves a place among che names Mrs. J. 
has embalmed in her pages. In folly and crime she was on 
a par with the average of the princes of her time. It may be 
said she was more timid and less cruel than her competitors 
in tyranny,—she has left no trace on the troubled page of 
Italian history that proves her reign to have been more fatal, 
because the sceptre was held by a woman. 

If the sex are forced to mourn the sorrow of the elder, and 
blush for the weakness of the younger Jane of Naples, they 
may (urn with justifiable pride to the purest and noblest name 
that ever gave lustre to a diadem—Isabella of Castile. 

When the Kings ef Europe, unable to comprehend, and in- 
credulous, looked coldly on the eagle-flights of the bold genius 
of Columbus—when even her husband, Ferdinand, refused to 
aid the enterprise—the more expansive mind of Isabella made 
the daring views of the navigator her own. ‘She assumed the 
cost and responsibility of the first voyage of discovery, ‘ in be- 
half of her own kingdom of Castile;’ and a new world, the 
fountain of incalculable wealth, the cradle of a family of. free 
nations, the home and temple of true liberty, was given to her 
decision and liberality. Inthe rich youth of Americs, Europe 
found a new impulse, and from her discevery science and civ- 
ilisation date a rapidly increasing diffusion of light. In the 
wreaths of public and private virtues that crown the illustrious 
name of Isabella, blooms a flower, not the less fragrant that it 
was fruitless, that is of more worth than all the laurels of her 
lord. It is her firm opposition to the. plans for enslaving the 
Indians, adopted by Columbus, and her earnest but vain en- 
deavors to suppress religious persecution, and the use of tor- 
ture in the examination of criminals. The stern, intelerant 
spirit of the age, was teo strong for her influence, but it shows 
the enlightened justice of her principles, and taken altogether 
it may be fairly asked what reign of modern times, can be 
compered in grandeur and utility to that of the Queen Isa- 
bella of Spain. 

Next in erder comes a princess with whose memory we as 
sociate all that is gentle, lovely, accomplished, and unfortu- 
nate—Mary of Scotland. This hapless Queen was borne 
down by a torrent of events that she did not create, and could 
notcortrol. The Scottish Reformation did not come, as some 
vainly boast, a ‘ refreshing shower from heaven,’ but a rush 
ing, pitiless storm, that overthrew and destroyed whatever op- 
posed its fury. The enemies of Mary were conscientious, 
perhaps, in desolating with fire and sword their native land; 
but it must also be admitted that they were disloyal subjects and 
remorseless persecutors. Mary's errors, (and her greatest 
was being ‘merciful overmuch,’) were expiated by eighteen 
years of imprisonment and a violent death. It must be re- 
membered in offset of the faults imputed to her, that Mary 
was the earnest and eloquent champion of religious toleration 
—not the peculiar merit of her country or creed, In that age 





“noble exception to the usual character of the Italian princes; 








intolerance was believed a political necessity, and a religious 





duty. That which we hold as a self-evident and inalienable 
moral right, cost Mary of Scotland, less than three centuries 
ago, her crown and life. Had she possessed the unflinching 
determination of her gallant father, it is possible, barely pos- 
ble, that Mary might have awed her fierce and rebellious 


Bilas vp, chedonse | bus Go it was, she left her realm as 


she it, a prey to anarchy and civil strife. 

The rival and oppressor of the beautiful Queen of Scots, 
the haughty, envious Elizabeth, was as much her inferior in 
every kindly virtue, as she was superior in far-reaching subtil- 
ity and that iron energy of will, that bent all things to herpur- 
pose. ‘Circumstances favored her in the same ratio, that they 
were adverse to Mary, and no English monarch has, or could, 
display more inflexible courage or more persevering prudence 
in turning them to the best advantage for the British Crown. 
‘Tis a name I love not,’ yet it cannot be denied that during 
her splendid reign, England was arbitress of Europe, and her 
Queen the admiration,of the world. It need not be dwelt 
upon, her history is a familiar theme, her name a household 
word, 

The reign of Christina, the gifted but eccentric Queen of 
Sweden, was marked b~ no specialevil. The commencement 
was all the most patriotic statesman could desire, The 
change that toward the close of her administration she evinced 
in the tenor of her whole conduct, and her singular abdication, 
is really unaccountable, unless we adop: the supposition that 
her masculine intellect had lost its tone, and become unsettled 
by her incessant application to study and the affairs of State. 
In this essay we can but glance at the results of each reign. 
Christina’s was favorable to Sweden and to mankind ; her exer- 
tions and influence contributed muck to the pacific treaty of 
Westphalia which gave rest to Eurepe, distracted by thirty 
years of war and disorganization; this is the brightest act of 
her life, and there we will leave this frank, generous, and be- 
nevolent, but most capricious Queen. 

Almost cotemporary with the dashing reckless, Christina, 
reigned that automaton in ‘royal robe and’ crown,” Anne, 
Queen of Great Britain. A heartless daughter, a stupid wife, 
a mother fond by mere instinct, and a good-enough Queen. 
She had neither hand or energy to coin circumstances, and 
stamp them with her own image, but when, happily for her, 
they came of the right complexion, she had patience and good 
temper to take them properly. If she ever had an original 
thought, the bright idea of coining three-‘arthings and no more 
in her reign, might have had birth in her royal brain. This, 
however, is a mere suspicion of our own, and must not be in- 
sisted on. Anne was fortunate in a constellation of brave 
Generals and wise counselors, and had just enough of sense 
or inertia to let them alone. Thanks to that non-interference, 
England was exceedingly well governed for the twelve years 
she fancied herself a great and wise Queen. 

In 1717, fourteen years after the death of Anne, was born 
the Empress, Queen Maria Theresa of Austria, who as wife, 
mother, and sovereign ranks next the matchless Isabella of 
Spain. She was hardly the equal of Isabella in chivalric hon- 
or and high abilities, but she was wise, just, and merciful in 
public life, and in private of blameless purity. Her history is 
so fraught with great events, that it is impossible te present 
with necessary brevity even a list of the benefits her reign con- 
ferred on Germany. In the outset her uneqnalled firmness 
carried ber in triumph, against fearful odds, through a war 
in defence of her hereditary possessions. She consolidated 
with little loss her vast but digjointedempire. She formed an 
efficient army and rich treasury where she scarcely found 
a semblance of either. She secured and purified the cause of 
justice, and at the same time abolished forever the use of tor- 
ture. In the forty years she held the sceptre, she was 
the equitable mother of her people, and if not witheut faults 





was a blessing to Germany, enon 


princes. 

Catherine II. of Russia, the inj 
in the most indefensible act of 
nics caciheikaitienianibtanacheRanhibest Meee, 
the wonder and shame of her sex. The actual benefit of her 
reign is rather-doubtful ; yet im the general acceptation of the 
term in politics, it was glorious. A great part of Poland, the 
Crimea, the Kuban and Courland, were added by her to the 
already immense empire of the Czars. The navigation of the 
Black Sea and the Archipelago was conceded to her subjects 
by humbled Turkey. The train of policy commenced by 
. Catherine and pursued by her grandsons, has given to Russia 
a voice in the affairs ef Europe that no other nation dares 
gainsay: She rules the Baltic, and she dictates at the Dar- 
danelles. England hates and fears the encroaching power, 
but her Indian empire is within the shadow of the Colossus, 
and England is per force the firm ally of her dear and impe- 
rial cousin Nicholas. 

In this slight retrospect of the most celebrated women who 
have in their own right worn a crown, there appears nothing 
to show that they have been less-wise, just or efficient sove- 
reigns, on account of their sex. Some were unfortunate, it is 
true, but in equal proportion, those men who ‘ have played at 
royalty have lost the game.’ JOSEPHINE. 
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ATTILA..--ACT IL. 

Scrxe I.—The Market Place in Orleans. Evening, Old 
men, women, and children prostrate on the ground, or in 
attitudes of terror, grief and supplication. The Bishop 
Anianus in his sacerdotal robes, monks with crucifiz and 
crosier, swinging censers; me ers, he 
Gin of battle and the howling of the Hunn kewod § aM 
from without tn every pause of the dialogue. 

lst Citizens. Wo! wo! the hour is come— 

lst Woman. Sons, husbands, sires, 

All, all have perished, or in blind despair, 
Fight but.to die ! 
. 24 Wom. And there is none to save 
On earth, in heaven! 
2d Cir. Where be thy thunders, God ? 
Asianes. Wilt thou, O Lerd, wilt thou endure te see 
Thy temples desecrate, thine altars foul 
With Christian gore? to see the pitiless Hun 
Bowing before his God, the Scythian sword, 
Even in the house of Shilo? [Enter Messenger. 
From the wall 
What tidings? 
MESSENGER. On the eastern tower I stood, 
That looks toward Catalaunum— 
Ast. And beheld 7— 
Mass. Nought save the tumult of the accursed fray 
That reels about our ramparts—save the foe 
Swarming in myriads, gory, swart and grim, 
Closer and closer, yet, as faint and few, 
Like pines before an avalanche, they fall, 
Our country’s champions. 
2d Wom. There is no hope—none! 
Fall, fall ye rocks and cover us—yawn, Earth, 
For heaven is merciless! 

Ani. Oh, hear her not, 

For she is mad, Thou Mighty One! but Thou, 
Thou enly art eternal, and supreme, 

And merciful in the highest.—Hear our prayer! 
Incline thine ear, stretch forth thine hand to save ! 
Suffer us not to perish, who believe 

In fear and trembling ; suffer not thy faith 

To pass away from earth—thy name to be 

A scorn to whom nor reverence is, nor fear, 

Nor touch of natural love! 

Mzss. The Hun! the Hun! 

All’s lost! all ’s lest !—the outmdst wall ho more 
Endures the incessant ram—but strews the plain 
One mass of ruin, while the living sea, 

Biflow on billow, sweeps above its wrack, 

And drowns the suburb. 

Womens. Save us! save us, thou! 

Cait down thy God to save! or we will curse . 4 
Both thee and Him. 
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If that it be Thy will, all these should die 
Rank in the flower of unrepented sin— 
If this fair town, with all its hgppy homes, 
Tts hospitable hearths, its shrines sublime, 
And Christian graves must perish—if its faith, 
Lowly and pure, must yield to frantic sin— 
Its charities to rapine, murder, lust— 
Its anthems to fiend-worship, horrible, 
And worse abomination—we submit, 
Humbly, yet hopefully ; for not of earth 
Are Thy resolves ;—nor by earth’s pigmy span 
Can Thy great ends be meted—Thou canst save 
When all seems lost—and yet, Thy wili be done! 
[Enter Messenger. 
Thy silence is not dumb, but smiling, speaks 
Glad tidings—give them tongue. 
Mgss. From yonder hight 
Westward I gazed—till en the horizon’s verge, 
Red with the evening’s glory, I beheld 
A faint, small cloud—it darkened on mine eye, 
And spread with widening fold, till I might know 
The dust upsurging from the parched plain 
Beneath an army’s feet. Anon the breeze 
Lifted the murky veil, and to the sun 
Spear-heads, and benners broad, and high o’er all 
Aétius’ eagles shone— 


ANI. The aid of God! 
It is the aid of God! 
Citizens and Women. The aid of God! 
Mess. And hark! their trumpets! [A ery without. 
Lo! they fly! ! 
Ant. Ye doubted— ee 
Ist Crt. Yet are saved— 
ASI. All thanks to Him, 


Who only had or power, or will, to save ! 

Mess. The trenches are deserted. From the beach 
Back roll the refiuent billows, and the plain 
For miles is cumbered with the ebbing tide 
Of gaunt barbarians.—Awful in the rear, 
Frustrate of carnage, sullen, stern, and slow, 
Retreats their King, as he would court the front 
Of the pursuer’s spear, and bless the chance 
Of vengeance so made certain. 

ANI. 
Mass. 


Ant. 


A Attila? 
treats ! 


Ye hear, and rush not te the shrines 
With penitence for faithlessness! with praise 
For mercy undeserved! away! away! 
Your forfeit lives He hath redeemed to-day. 
Scenz Il.—The plains of “Chalons. —Night.—The Hun- 


nish army with their women and baggage march over.— 
Onegisus, Fliac, Ardaric, Attila last. 


Attita. Not one pace farther. 


ARDaRIC. Yet this level plain 
Yielding no ground of vantage— 
Att. Not one pace. 


Have I not paused already in mid swoop, 

Yea! turned aside, turned back on recreant wing, 
And from a Roman ?—and think ’st thou, ’twas fear, 
Fear, Ardaric—that I should farther fly, 

I, Attila? 

Arp. Yet Rome hath in the field 
A host as numerous as the bladed grass 
That bends beneath their march. 

Arr. And like that grass, 
Which never more looks greenly to the sun , 
Where hoof of Attila hath scourged the plain, 
Rome’s host shall wither ! 

ARD. Earth has not a name 
Of kingdom, nation, wandering horde, or clan, 
That hates or dreads the Hun, but there displays 
Its banded myriads. With their Western Goths 
Theedoric and Toresmond, the strong, 

And every Gaulish tribe, and German King, 
Burgundians, Saxons, and who hear the roar 
Of waves Armorican, and warrior Franks 
With long-haired Meroveus, swell the cry 
Shouting, to drown the eternal thunder’s tone, 


My God! thy will be done! | 


ATT. 


-|| Arp. 


ATT. 








Extac. 


Arr. 


Ongeisvs. 


Att. 


Barp. 


That full fruition of the fiery strife, . 


I heave 

My foot is fixed, see if heaven’ 8 thunders 

What shall be—shall be ! Struggle a8 we may, 
We can but struggle in the darksome net 
Fate pitched from the beginning. Here or there 
What is’t tome? By Seine’s enameled 
Or Danube forest-fringed ? _ Amid the roar 
The carnage and the glory of the strife— 
Or-on the craven couch? ’T is deathat last— 
Death only !—If 'tis written from the first __ 
That here thou shalt not fight—set thy foot firm 
As fate itself—yet shall thy foot go back. 
Thy boundless energies, thy might superb, 
Thy spirit self-secure—are toys of Time, 
And blind Necessity. 


move it, 


Our awful bards 
Have communed with the powers that ride the 
Launch the plague-shafts, and rule the wheeling tides 
Of War's rash ocean. Haply they may teach 
That which shall chance to-morrow. 
Ardaric— 
All power is in the will—and will is Fate ! 
Who would peruse the Future, let him search 
The book of his own soul—if there he read 
The unconquereble purpose—the resolve 
Eternal and immutable—the faith 
That fears, doubts, questions nothing—let him on! 
He bears his fortunes with him and his fate. 
All else is nought. 
Yet did our sires believe, 
And tremble, and obey, when prophets told 
Heaven’s bidding— 
Ay! and crawled upon the earth 
Hunting the beasts, their equals—we bestride 
The world, which we will cenquer! Yet if ye 
Would hear these mummers—mark them prophecy! 
Let them be summoned, Ellac— 
[Enter Bards and Prophetenu, 
Shall we fight, 
Ye who know all things—shall we fight, I say, 
To-morrow, and how, fighting, fare? M 
ret 
’T is thine to answer.— They have left it dark, 
Nor on enforcement strong have deigned inform 
Our zeal importunate. Of this, O King, 
Be certain—If thy sentence be for war, 
Thou shalt not conquer; but shalt living see 
Thy deadliest foeman’s fall. 
I hail the doom! 
Aétius’ death is conquest !—Then come forth 
My omen, and my God! come forth, and lead 
Thy votaries to glory! For to thee, 
Thee only, do I trust. Thou mightiest cause, 
Most puissant worker in the weal of men, 
Winner of thrones, and arbiter of earth, 
Divider, judge, avenger!—Tyrants bow, 
And rock-built cities perish in thy path— 
Thine altar, the strong hand, and fearless heart— 
Thy ministers, the raven aad the wolf 
That flock to thee for prey—thy food, the flesh 
Of heroes—and thy drink, the noble gore 
Of breasts that bound to meet thee !—and the hymns, 
That soothe thy godhead, the exulting peal, 
Rife with all sounds of ecstasy and wo, 
That floats o’er fields of glory.—Only thou 
Propitious, and instinct with fire divine, 
Blaze in the battle-front, thy lurid gleam 
Blighting all eyes, and deadening every heart, 
Of who oppose thee.—Homicidal God, 
Lead only thou, and to no milder power, 
Bend we for victory—of ourselves secure, 
And confident to win. To-morrow’s dawn 
Shall wake us to the rapture of the fray, 
‘Lhat maddening ecstasy careering wild 
Through every corded vein, in every nerve L 
Hot thrilling—that one joy, which known, all cle. 
Is languid loathesomeness—which men who feel, 
Die, but are not subdued—and dying prize 
» shone 4 
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HOLIDAY THOUGHTS. 

QunisT™as, with its solemn associations and its social fes- 
jivities, has just been with us, and the New Year, with his 
fresh countenance and merry greetings, is close at hand. 
Loog established usage hath given us an undoubted right to 
poralize upon all occasions like the present; therefore do we 
eave no pardon for the sentimentality which we are about to 
inflict upon our readers. 

Christmas has gone—but so heve not the sweet influences 
which its presence awoke within us; the foot-prints yet re- 
mein in its path, and afar off be the day when the storms of 
life shall sweep them from our hearts., On that day is it the 
wont of the good and the virtuous, all over our land, to gather 
themselves together to think and to speak of the blessed event 
which it commemorates, and to keep alive in their hearts the 

emotions and delightful charities which make a blissful 

of this lower world. They crowd about their altars 

sod welcome with thankfulness and joy the returning: birth- 

day of the Divine Redeemer; in songs of praise they hail its 

advent and glorify the great Creator for this the greatest of 
his mercies. 

But apart from the sacred recollections which eling around 
the observance of this festal day, its social gatherings and 
merry meetings are not without their beneficial influences. 
The friends and acquaintances of eachneighborhoed then clus- 
ier tout ihe fireside to partake of the goodly cheer and to 


share in the feelings, the joys and the wees that have marked || °8® 


each other’s path in life. Old griefs are thea forgotten and 
ancient feuds are laid aside. Each feels bound in some de- 
gree te throw away, for the time at least, all selfish feelings 
and personal disquietudes ; and to mingle with hearty sympa- 
thy in allthe concerns of his friends and neighbors. Thus 
are the bonds of society strengthened, and thus are smoothed 
down the asperities and cooled the heart-burnings which too 
often disturb the peace and rest of its members. 

We are often haif inclined to wish that, in this respect, the 
merry days of ‘ England in the olden time,’ wculd return and 
dwell among us. The holiday sports—the fairs, the morrice- 
dancing, and stage pleys, that then delighted the common 
people, must, in many respecis, have exercised a healthful in- 
fluence upon them; they tended to smooth the rugged path- 
way of their every day existence—to make them feel that they 
were all members of the same great family, having the same 
hopes and the same sources of delight with their brethren, and 
to awaken within them emotions and fountains of pleasure, of 
which, amid the drudgery of their daily toil, they could hardly 
have been the conscious possessors. Thus were the common 
feelings of humanity developed within them ; thus could they 
learn 10 be cheerful, hopeful, and uncomplaining. 

But the Holiday Sports in good degree have passed away, 
orthey are left almost entirely to children who understand 
nothing in them, ‘beyond cake and orange.’ Still, with our 
imperfect observance of the Christmas festival, there is con- 
nected something of the same influence ; ard this it is that we 
would not wish soon to be effaced. 

Bat swiftly after Christmas cometh New Year’s day, with 
its Janus face, ‘looking both before and after.’ Ere another 
week has passed it will have been among us. It comes with 
an interest for all. ‘ No one,’ saith Elia, ‘ ever regarded the 
First of January with indifference. It is that from which all 
date their time and count upon what is left. It is the nativity 
of our common Adam.’ Men in general are accustomed rather 
to manifest an exceeding joy at the birth of the coming year, 
than any tender sensibilities and heartfelt regrets at the de- 
cease of its predecessor; but no serious-minded persen can 
thus stand upor the threshold of a new epoch, without gath- 
ering up in his mind the memory of the past. The year that 
has gone, becomes to him as something personal: he seems 
te have parted with somewhat that was his own, and that had 
become dear to him ; ‘he feels its worth, as when a person 
dies.’ We turn and gaze upon the old year that hath just 
gone to its long home; all that we have done and suffered, 
of good and of evil—all our acts, and words and thoughts be- 
gin to arise from the dimness that has rested upon them ; pre- 
sently they take shape and become clear and gaze upon ug 
like the stars, from their quiet, far-off home. How calm and 
Majestic they stand in the still chambers of the Past ! 

‘How reverend is the view of those hushed forma 
Looking tranquillity 
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We call to them, but they answer us not; we shout—but not 
even an Echo is borne back to our ears. We stretch forth our 
hand to grasp them—but we are thrust back by the ever-dur- 
ing barrier that separateth us from them. They have been 
touched by the finger of Eternity, and its might is resting 
upon them. Thus motionless, unyielding and voiceless do they 
stand—and thus will they stand fer ever. 

Farewell, ther, to the Old Year !—It has brought its share 
of jeys and sorrows to the children of men; and now, with 
them, it has gone to dwell with the ‘years before the flood.’ 
Let all quarrels and jealousies an. enmities die with it: let 
the thought that it brings us all alike toward the termination 
of our earthly pilgrimage, infuse into our hearts a kindly spirit 
of mutual forbearance and of brotherly love. Thus will its 
death be of use to us; and thus shell we be prepared, with 


hearty good will to 
‘ greet the coming, speed the parting guest.’ 


But here we will desist. Be thankful, readers, that we are 
thus mercifully inclined, and tead with infinite relish this 
choice morsel from the ‘gentle-hearted Elia.’ It hath 
sundry allusions to festive deys that we know not of; but in 
spite of this there are few things which seem, to us, more rich 
in quiet humor than the 


REJOICINGS UPON THE NEW YEAR’S COMING OF AGE. 
BY CHARLES LAME. 

Tue Old Year being dead, and the New Year coming of 
, which he does, by Calendar Law, as soon as the breath 
is out of the old gentleman’s body, nothing would serve the 
young spark but he must give a dinner upon the occasion, to 
which all the Days in the year were invited. The Festivals, 
whom he deputed as his Stewards, were mightily taken with 
the notion. They had been engaged time out of mind, they 
said, in providing mirth and good cheer for mortals below; 
and it was time they should have a taste of their own bounty. 
[t was stiffly debated among them whether the Fasts should 
be admitted. Some said, the appearance of such lean, starved 
guests, with their mortified faces, would pervert the ends of 
the meeting. But the objection was overruled by Christmas 
Day, who had a upon Ash Wednesday, (as you shall 
hear,) and a mighty desire to see how the old Domine would 
behave himself in his cups. Only the Vigils were requested 
to pone with their lanterns to light the gentlefolks home at 
night. 

All the Days came to theirday. Covers were provided for 
three hundred and sixty-five guests at the principal table ; 
with an occasional knife and fork at the side-board for the 
Twenty-Ninth of February. 

I should have teld you, that cards of invitation had been 
issued. The carriers were the Hours; twelve, little, merry, 
whirligig foot-pages, as you should desire to see, that went all 
round, and found out the persons invited well eneugh, with 
the exception of Easter Day, Shrove Tuesday, and a few 
such Moveables, who had lately shifted their quarters. 

Well, they all met at Jast, foul Days, fine Days, all sorts of 
Days, and a rare din they made of it. There was nothing 
but, Hail! fellow Day, well met—brother Day—sister Day, 
—only Lady Day kept a little aloof, and seemed somewhat 
scornful. Yet some said T'we/fth Day cut her out and out, 
for she came in 4 tiffany suit, white and gold, like a Queen on 
a frost cake, all royal, glittering, and Epi . The rest 
came, some in green, some in white, but old Lent and his fa- 
mily were nct yet out of mourning. Rainy Days came in, 
dripping; and sunshiny Days helped them te change their 
stockinge. Wedding Day was there in his marriage finery, 
a little the worse for wear; Pay Day came late, as he 
always does; and Doomsday sent word—he might be ex- 


April Fool, (as my young lord’s jester,) took upon himself 
to marshal the guests, and wild work he made of it. It would 
have posed old Erra Pater to have found outany given Day in 
the year to erecta scheme upon— Days, bad Days, 
were so shufiled together, to the confounding of all sober ho- 


roscopy. 
He hed stuck the Z'wenty first of June next to the Twen- 
ty-second of December, and the former looked like a May- 
siding a marrow-bone. Ash Wednes wedged in, 
as was concerted,) between Christmas Lord Mayor's 
Bays. Lord! how he laid about him! Nothing but barons ef 
beef and turkeys would go down with him—to the great greas- 
ing anddetriment of his new sackcloth bib and tucker. And 
still Christmas Day was at his elbow, plying him with the 
wassail-bowl, till he roared and hiccuped, and protested there 
was no fa:th in dried ling, but commended it te the devil fera 
sour, windy, acrimonious, censorious, rit-critical 
mess, and ro dish fora gentleman. Then he his fist into 
the middle of the great custard that stood before his le 
neighbor, and daubed his hungry beard all over it, till 
you would have taken him for the Last Day in December, i 
so hung in icicles. 


At maf oe of the table, Shrove Tuesday was helping 








mein Shopeetibdemeonin “f 

ide’s 8; which Apri 
r: » told him he did well, for pancakes on 
per toa ry-day. ‘ 

In another part, a hubbub arose about the Thirticth of 
January, who, it seems, being a sour puritanic character, that 
thought nobody's meat good enough or sanctified enough for 
him, had smuggled into the room a calf’s-head, which he had 
had cooked at home for that , thinking to feast there- 
on incontinently; but as it lay in the dish, March Manywea- 
there, who is a very fine lady, and subject to the megrims, 
suddenly screamed out there was a ‘‘ human head in the plat- 
ter,” and raved about Herodias’s daughter to that degree, that 
the obnoxious viani was obliged te be removed; nor did she 
recover her stomach till she had gulped dewn a Restorative, 


confected of Oak A which the merry Z'wenty-ninth of — 
May always carries about with him for that . ¥: 
The king’s health being called for after this, a notable dis- 


arose between the 7' of August, (a zealous old 
Whig geneweran, and the Packg tian April, (a new- 
fangled lady of the Tory stamp,) as to which of them should 
have the honor to propose it. August grew hot upon the 
matter, affirming time out of mind the prescriptive right to 
have lain with her, till her rival had basely lanted her : 
whom she represented as little better than a mistress, 
who went about in fine clothes, while she, (the legitimate 
Birthday, ) had scarcely a rag, &. 

April Fool, being made mediator, confirmed the right in 
the strongest form of words to the appellant, but decided for 
peace’ sake that the ise of it should remain with the 
present possessor. At the same time he slily rounded the 
first lady in the ear, thet an action might lie against the crown 
for bi-geny. 

It beginning to grow a little duskish, Candlemas lustily 
bawled eut for lights, which was opposed by all the Days who 
oe against burning daylight. Then fair-water was 

anded round in silver ewers, and the same lady was observed 
to take an unusual time in washing herself. 

May Day, with that sweetness which is peculiar to her, in 
a neat speech } pay wml the health of the feunder, crowned 
her goblet (avd by her example the rest of the company, ) with 
garlands. This being done, the lordly New Year from the 
upper end of the table, in a cordial but somewhat lefty tone, 
returned thanks. He felt proud on an occasion of meeting so 
many of his worthy father’s late tenants, promised to improve 
their farms, and at the same time to abate, (if any thing was 
found unreasonable, ) in their rents. 

At the mention of this, the four Quarter Days involuntarily 
looked at each other and smiled! April Fool whistled to an 
old tune of ‘ New Brooms;’ and a surly old rebel at the far- 
ther end of the table, (who was discevered to be no other 
than the Fifth of November,) muttered out distinctly enough 
to be heard by the whole company, words to this effect, that 
‘when the old one is gone, ke is a fool that looks for a bet- 
ter.” Which rudeness of his, the guests resenting, anani- 
mously voted his expulsion: and the malcontent was thrust 
out neck and heels into the cellar, as the place for 
such a boutefeu and firebrand as he had shown himseif. 

Order being again restored—the young lord, (who, to say 
truth, had been a little ruffled, and put beside his oratory,) in 
as few, and yet as obliging words as possible, assured them 
of entire welcome ; and, with a graceful turn, singling out poor 
Twenty-ninth of February, that had sat all this while mum- 
chance at the side-board, begged to couple his health with 
that of the good company before him—which he drank agcor- 
dingly ; o>serving that he had not seen his honest face any 
time these four years, with a number of endearing sions 
beside. At the same time removing the solitary day from 
the forlorn seat which had been assigned him, be stationed 
him at his own board, somewhere between the Greek Ca- 
lends — Latter Lammas. ia ae ae 

Ash Wednesday being now upon & song, 
his eyes fast oot hie beed, and as well as the Canary he 
had swallowed would give him leave, struck up a carol which 
Christmas Day had taught him for the nonce; and was fol- 
lowed by the latter who gave ‘ Miserere ’ in fine style, hitting 
off the mumping tones and lengthened drawl of Old Mortsfi- 
cation with irfinite humor. April Fool. swere they had ex- 
changed conditions ; but Good Friday was observed to look 
extremely grave; and Sunday held her fan before her face, 
that she might not be seen to smile. , 

Shrove-tide, Lord Mayor's Day, and April Fool, next 
joined in a glee: 

‘ Which is the properest day to drink 
in which all the Days chiming in, made a merry burden. — 

They next fell to quibbles and conundrums. The question 
being proposed, who had the greatest number of followers— 
the Quarter Days said there could be no question as to that ; 
for they had all the creditors in the world dogging at their 
heels. But April Fool gave it in favor of the Forty Days 
before Easter ; because the debtors in all cases outnumbered 
the creditors, and they kept Jent all the year. 


who sat next him, slipping amorous 

ite, ei die Bisg Saye Celvae naturally of a warm cor- 
stitution,) began to and rage exceedingly. April Fool, 
who likes a bit of sport above measure, had had some preten- 








the Second of Se, er to some cock broth—which courtesy 
the jeter sotarned with the delicate thigh of a hen-pheasant 


sions to the lady beside, as being but a cousin once removed, 
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tion cooled, those mad wags, the Ember Days, were at it with | —where’s Tom Scott?” 
their bellows to blow it into a flame ; axd all was inaferment;|| “Here I am, master,” cried the voice of the boy, as Quilp 
till old Madam {who beasts herself the Afo- eo ey 

ther of the Days,) wisely diverted the conversation witha|| “ Wait there, you deg,” returned the dwarf, “to carry a 
tedious tale ef the lovers which she could reckon when she || bachelor’s portmanteau. Pack it up, Mrs. Quilp. Knock 
was : and of one Master Rogation Day in particular, the dear old lady to kelp; knock her up. Hi there ! 
who was for ever putting the question to her, but she k allo!” 

him at @ distance, as the chronicles would tll—by which || With these expressions, Mr. Quilp caught up the poker, 
apprehend she meant the almanac. Then sbe rambled on to and hurrying to the door of the good lady’s sleeping-closet, 


Two 
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Another Vigil—a stout, sturdy patrol, called the Eve of St. 
Cc Ash fe in a condition little 
be, e’en whipt him over his shoulders, 
ae fashien, and Old Mortification went floating 
me, singing : *On the bat’s back do I fly,’ 

and a number of old snatches beside, between drunk and so- 
ber, but very few Aves or Penitentiaries, (you may believe 
me,) were among them. Longest Day set off westward, in 
beauti‘u! crimson and gold—the rest, some in one fashion, 
some in another; but Valentine and pretty May took their 
departure together in one of the prettiest silvery twilights a 
Lover's Dey would wish to set in. 


MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 
A New Work by ‘Bo.’ 
PART XXXIIL 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
CHAPTER L. 
Marrimontat differences are usually discussed by the par- 
ties concerned in the form of dialogue, in which the lady bears 
at least her full half share. Those of Mr. and Mrs. Quilp, 
however, were an exception to the general rule; the remarks 
which they occasioned being limited to a long soliloquy on 
the part of the gentleman, with perhaps a few deprecatory 
observations from the lady, net extending beyond a trembling 
monosyliable uttered at long intervals, and in a submis- 
sive and humble tone. On the present occasion, Mrs. Quilp 
did not for a long time venture even upon this gentle defence, 
but when she had recovered from her fainting fit sat in tear- 
ful silence, meekly listening to the reproaches of her lord and 
master. 
Of these Mr. Quilp delivered himself with the utmest ani- 
mation and rapidity, and with so many distertions of limb and 
feature, that even his wife, although tolerably well accustom- 
ed to his proficiency in these respects, was well nigh beside 
herself with alarm. But the Jamaica rum, and the joy of 
having occasioned a heavy disappointment by degrees cooled 
a Quilp’s — 3 which, popes: at savage heat, drop- 
slowly to bantering or chuckli int, at which it 
steadily remained. ro cieety 
“So, you thought I was dead and gone, did you?” said 
pan, af “< Now thought you were a widow, eh? Ha, ha, ha, 
ou j ie!” 
ae Indeed, Quilp,” returned his wife, “‘ I’m very sorry—”’ 
“* Who doubts it?” cried the dwarf. “You're very sorry! 
to be sure you are. Who doubts that you’re very sorry 1” 
“«T don’t mean sarry that you have come home again alive 
and well,” said his wife “ but sorry that I sheuld have been 
+ <, rgeengm I am glad to see you, Quilp; indeed 
am.’ ‘ 
In truth, Mrs. Quilp did seem a great deal more glad to be- 
ho'd her lord than might have been expected, and did evince 
a degree of interest in his safety which, all things considered, 
was rather unaccountable. Upon Quilp, however, this circum- 
stance made no impression, farther than as it moved him to 
snap his close to his wife’s eyes, with divers grins of 


tri 7 

“ How could you go away so long without saying a word to 
me, or letting me hear of you or know any thing about you 1” 
asked the poor little woman, sobbing. ‘‘ How could you be 
so cruel, ” 

“ How I be se cruel? cruel!” cried the dwarf. “Be- 
cause I was in the humor. I’m in the humor now. I shall 
be cruel when I like. I’m going away again.” 

“ Not again ?” 





“I tell you,” said the dwarf, exulting in his project, “ that 
I'll bea , & devil-may-care bachelor; and I'll have 
my bachelor’s hall at the counting-house, and at such times 
come near it if you dare. And mind, too, that I do n’t pounce 





before. || the service she was required to render, Mrs. Jiniwin made 





7 — sig HE NEW-YORKER. 
on; a as indigna- || upon you, and come and go like a mole or weasel. Tom Scott sig, nme er.” Soman gh 


beat upon it therewith until she awoke in inexpressible terror, 
thinking that her amiable son-in-law surely intended to murder 
her in justification of the legs she had slandered. Impressed 
with this idea, she was no sooner feirly awake than she 
screamed violently, and would have quickly precipitated her- 
self out of the window and through a re skylight, if 
her daughter had not hastened in to ive her, and 

plore her assistance. Somewhat reassured by her account of 


her appearance in a flannel dressing gown; and both mother 
and FA terres trembling with terror and cold—for the night 
was now far ad Mr. Quilp’s direction in sub- 
missive silence. Prolonging his preparations as much as pos- 
sible, fer their greater comfort, that eccentric gentleman su- 
perintended the packing of his wardrobe, and having added 
to it with his own hands, a plate, knife and fork, spoon, tea- 
cup and saucer, and other small —- ey of that 
nature, strapped up the portmanteau, took it on his shoul- 
ders, and aioe anulien off without arnother word, and 
with the case-bottle (which he had never once put down) still 
tightly clasped under his arm. Censigaing his heavier bur- 
then to the care of Tom Scott when he reached the street, 
taking a dram from the bottle for his own encouragement, 
and giving the boy a rap on the head with it as a small taste 
for himself, Quilp very deliberately led the way to the wharf, 
and reached it at between three ani four o’clock in the 
morning. 

“ Snug !”’ said Quilp, when he had groped his way to the 

wooden counting-house, and opened the door with a key he 
carried about with him. “ Beautifully snug! Call me at 
eight, you dog.” 
With no more formal leave-taking or explanation, he 
clutched the portmanteau, shut the door upon his attendant, 
and climbing on the desk, and rolling himself up as round as 
a hedgehog, in an old boat-cloak, he fell fast asleep. 

Being roused in the morning at the appointed time, and 
roused with difficulty after his late fatigues, Quilp instructed 
Tom Scott to make a fire in the yard of sundry dry pieces of 
old timber, and to re some coffee for breakfast: for the 
better furniehing of which repast he entrusted him with cer- 
tain small moneys, to be expended in the purchase of hot rolls, 
butter, sugar, Yarmouth lobsters, and other articles of house- 
keeping; so that ina few minutes a savory meal was smo 
king on the board. With this substantial comfort, the dwarf 
regaled himself to his heart’s content; and being highly sat- 
isfied with this free and gipsy mode of life (which he had 
often meditated, as offering, whenever he chose to avail him- 
self of it, an agreeable freedom from the restraints of matri- 
mony, and a choice mede of keeping Mrs. Quilp and her 
mother in a state of incessant agitation and suspense) bestirred 
himself to improve his retreat and render it more commodious 
and ptr ewe: ry 

With this view, he issued forth to a place hard by, where 
such stores were sold; purchased a second-hand hammock, 
and had it swung in a seamaniike fashion from the ceiling of 
the counting-house. He also caused to be erected, in the 
same mouldy cabin, an old sip’s stove with a rusty funnel to 
carry the smoke through the roof, and these arrangements 
completed, surveyed them with ineffable delight. 

“T’ve got a country-house like Rubinsen Crusoe ”—said 
the dwarf, ogling the accommodations; “a solitary, seques- 
tered, desolate island sort of a spot, where I can be quite 
alone when I have business on hand, and be secure from all 
spies and jisteners. Nobody near me here, but rats, and 
they are fine stealthy secret fellows. I shall be as merry as 
a grig among these gentry. Il look out for one like Chris- 
topher and poison him—ha, ha, ha! Business though— 
business—we must be mindful of business in the midst of 
pleasure, and the time has flown this morning, I declare.” 

Enjoining Tom Scott to await his return, and-not to stand 
upon his head, or throw a summerset, or se much as waik 


vis Marks, just as that gentieman sat down alone to dinner 

in his dusky parlor. 

s = miiemnoutdtnone 
my »™m pil, a my eye, » 
7 Oh sone » ans yout? Soman Me Swiveller, 

“ how are you ?” 

“ How ‘s Dick?” retorted Quilp. “ How’s the. cream of 
clerkship, eh?” 
“Why, rather sour, sir,” replied Mr. Swiveller. “ Be- 
ginning to border upon cheesiness, in fact.’ 
“* What’s the matter?” said the dwarf advancing. “ Has 


with great gravity, “ none like her. She's the 

vate Fe Sally ¥ fai . 

** You're out of spirits Quilp, dra 

«What's the matte?” , ma P wing Up 8 chair, 
“The law tagree with me,” returned 

isn’t moist enough, and there’s toe mueh po ras 


have been thinking of running away.” 
“ Bah !” said the dwarf. «Where would you run 
Dick 1” me 
rae at know,” >.< Mr. Swiveller. “ Towards 
ighgate, I suppose. Perhaps the bells might strike 
‘Turn again Swiveller, Lerd Mayor of London.’ Whine?’ 
SS — 74 I wish cats were scarcer, ” 
uilp looked at his companion with his screwed 
into a comica] expression of curiosity, and a 


j 


im- || his further explanation ; upon which, however, Mr. Swiveller 


appeared in no hurry to enter, as he ate a long dinner 

in profound silence, and finally Wer woeg te 2 threw 

himself back inte his chair, folded his arms, and stared rye. 

fully at the fire, in which some ends of cigars were smoking 

en their own account, and sending up a fragrant odor, 

“ Perhaps you'd like a bit of cake”’—said Dick, at last 

turning to the dwarf. ‘‘ You’re quite welcome to it; 

ought to be, for it’s of your making. ” 

** What do you mean?” said Quilp. 

Mr. Swiveller replied by taking from his pocket. small 

and very greasy parcel, slowly unfolding it, and displaying 

little slab ef plum cake, extremely indigestible in appearance 

— with a paste of white sugar an inch and a half 
jeep. 

“What should you say this was!” demanded Mr, Swiy. 

eller. 

“Tt looks like bride-cake,” replied the dwarf, . 

me And oe should you say it oo ?”” inquired Mr. Swiy- 

eller, rubbing the pastry egainst his nose with a dreadful 

calmness. ‘“‘ Whose?” . 

“ Not — ” 

“Yes,” said Dick; ‘the same. You need n’t mention her 
name. There’s no such name now. Her name is Cheges 
now, Sophy Cheggs. Yet loved I as never man loved that 
had n’t weoden legs, and my heart, my heart is breaking for 
the love of Sophy Cheggs. ” 

With this extempore adaptation of a popular ballad to the 
distressing circumstances of his own case, Mr. Swiveller 
folded up the parcel again, beat it very flat between the palms 
of his hand-, thrus: it into his breast, buttoned his coat over 
it, and folded his arms over the whole. 

“ Now I hope you are satisficd sir’—said Dick; “and 
hope Fred’s satisfied. You went partners in the mischief, 
and I hope you like it. This is the triumph I was to have, 
is it? It is like the old country-dance of that name, where 
there are two gentlemen to ene lady, and one has her and the 
other hasn’t, but comes limping up behind to make out the 
figure. But it’s Destiny and mine’s a crusher !” 

Disguising his secret joy in Mr. Swiveller’s defeat, Daniel 
Quilp adopted the surest means of soothing him, by ringing 
the bell, and ordering in a supply of rosy wine (that is to say 
of its usual representative,) which he put about with great 
alacrity, calling upon Mr. Swiveller to pledge him in-various 
toats derisive of Cheggs, and eulogistic of the happiness of 
single men. Such was their impression on Mr. Swiveller, 
coupled with the reflection that no man could oppose his des 
tiny, that in a very short space of time his spirits rose surpris- 
ingly, and he was enabled to give the dwarf an account of 
the receipt of the cake, which, it appeared hed been brought 
te Bevis Marks by the two surviving Miss Wackleses in per- 
son, and delivered at the office-door with much giggling and 
joyfulness. 

“Ha!” said Quilp. “ It will be our turn to giggle soo. 
—_ that rerainds me—you spoke of young Trent—where is 

?’ 

Mr. Swiveller explained that his respectable friend had 
recently accepted a responsible situation in a locomotive gam- 
ing-house, and was at that time absent on a professional tour 
among the adventurous spirits of Great Britain. 

“ That’s unfortunate,” said the dwarf, “ for I came, in fact, 
to ask you about him. A thought has occurred te me. Dick, 
your friend over the way—” 

“ Which friend ?”” 

“In the first floor.” 

“Yes?” 

“Your friend in the first floor, Dick, may know him.” 

‘No; he don’t,” said Mr. Swiveller, shaking his head. 

“Don’t? No, because he has never seen him,” 

Quilp: “ but if we were to bring them together, who knows, 
Dick, but Fred, properly in , would serve his tum 
almost as well as little Nell or her grandfather—who knows 
but it might make the young fellow’s fortune, and, 

him, . eh?” : 

“Why, the fact is, you see.” said Mr. Swiveller, “thst 
they have been brought together.” 

“ Have been!” cried the dwarf, 
companion. ‘“ Throug 
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He 


“ You know. you didn’t,” returned the dwarf. 








2 upon you at unseasonable hours, again ; for I'll be a spy 


Sally proved unkind * Of all the that are so smart, 
there ’s nene like’ eh Dick ?” o 


t 
“TI. believe you're right,” said Dick “No. I dida’t,! 
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SELECTED LITERATURE, 
- — - 
Mr. Quilp delivered this last command in such a very ener. 

getic voice, and moreover accompanied it with such a sudden 

gesture, indicative of an intention to spring out of his ham- 
mock, and, night-capped as he was, bear his wife home again 
through the streets, that she sped away like an arrow. 

Her worthy lord stretched his neck and eyes until she had 

; || crossed the yard, and then, not at all sorry to have had this 

opportunity of carrying his point and asserting the sanctity of 

his castle, fell into an immoderate fit ef laughter, and laid 
himself down to sleep again. 


ae 
















ment at place, having been the object both of his journey 
moe sited the kind , people 
t was not ly the | of weather in which 

usually take tea in summer-houses, far less summer-houses 
in an advanced state of decay, and overlooking the slimy 
banks of a great river at low water. Nevertheless, it was 
this choice retreat that Mr. Quilp ordered a cold collation to 
be prepared, and it was beneath its cracked and leaky roof 
that he in due course of time received Mr. Sampson and his 
sister Sally. 

“ You're fond of the beauties of nature,” said Quilp with e 





brought to poverty; didn’t hint at our taking any thing 
te drink ; and—and in short rather turned us out of the room 





I - wise.’ 
ae st ,”? said the dwarf, musing. 

“So we comanued to each other at the time,” returned 
Dick coolly, “ but quite true.” 

Quilp was plainly staggered by this intelligence, over which 
he brooded for some time in moody silence, often raising his 
eyes to Mr. Swiveller’s face, and sharply scanning its expres- 
sion. As he could read in it, however, no additional infor- 
mation or any thing to lead him to believe he had spoken 
; and as Mr. Swiveller, left to his own meditations, 

deeply, and was evidently growing maudiin on the 
ject of Mrs. Cheggs; the dwarf soon broke up the confer- 
eace and took his departure, leaving the bereaved one to his 
melancholy ruminations. 

“ Have brought together, eh?” said the dwarf, as he 
walked the streets alone. ‘“ My friend has stolen a march 
upon me. It led him to nothing, and therefore is no great 
matter, save in the intention. I’m glad he has lost his mis- 
tress. Ha! ha! The blockhead mustn’t leave the law at 

I’m sure of him where he is, whenever I want him 
‘x my own purposes, and, besides, he ’s a good unconscious 
on Brass, and tells, in his cups, all that he sees and hears. 
Yen're useful to me, Dick, and cost nothing but a little 
now and then. I am not sure that it may not be 
worth while, before long, to take credit with the stranger, 
Dick, by discovering your designs upon the child; but fer the 
present, we'll remain the best friends in the world, with your 
leave. 
oe these thoughts, and gasping as he went along, 
after his own peculiar fashion, Mr. Quilp once more crossed 
the Thames, and shut himself up in his Bachelor’s Hall, 
which, by reason of its newly-erected chimney depositing the 
smoke inside the room and carrying none of it off, was not 
quite so agreeable as more fast'dious people might have de. 
sired. Such inconveniences, however, instead of disgusting 
the dwarf with his new abode, rather suited his humor; so, 
after dining luxuriously from the public house, he lighted his 
and smoked against the chimney until nothing of him 
was visible through the mist but a pair of red and highly in- 
flamed eyes, with sometimes a dim vision of his head and 
face, as, in a violent fit of coughing, he slightly stirred the 
smoke and scattered the heavy wreaths by which they were 
obscured. In the midst of this atmosphere, which must in- 


fallibly have smothered any other man, Mr. Quilp passed the || P 


evening with great cheerfulness; solacing himself all the 
time with the pipe and the case-bottle; and occasionally en- 
tertaining h:mself with a melodious howl, intended for a 
song, but bearing not the faintest resemblance to any scrap 
of any piece of music, vocal or instrumental, ever invented by 
man. Thus he amused himself until nearly midnight, when 
he turned into his hammock with the greatest satisfaction. 
The first sound that met his ears in the morning as he half 
opened his eyes, and, finding himself so unusually near the 
ceiling, entertained a drowsy idea that he must have been 
transformed into a fly or blue-bottle in the course of the night, 
was that of a stifled sobbing and weeping in the reom. 
ing cautiously over the side of his hammock, he descried 
Quilp, to whom, after contemplating her for some time in si- 


leace, he communicated a violent start by suddenly yelling || stroking 


we Hales ” 

“Oh, Quilp!”’ cried his poor little wife, looking up; “ how 
you frightened me!”’ 

“I meant to, you jade!” returned the dwarf. ‘‘ What do 
you want here? I’m dead, an’t I?” 

“Oh, please come home, do come home!” said Mrs. Quilp, 
wbbing; “we'll never do so any more, Quilp; and after all, 
it was only a mistake, that grew out of our anxiety.” 

“Out of your anxiety !” grinned the dwarf. ‘Yes, I know 

of your anxiety for my death. I shall come home 

when I please, I tell yeu. I shall come home when I please, 

and go when I please. I'll be a Will-o’-the-Wisp, now here, 

now there, dancing about you always, starting up when you 

expect me, and keeping you in a constant state of rest- 
and irritation. Will you begone?” 

Mrs. Quilp durst only make a gesture of entreaty. 

“I tell you no!’’ cried the dwarf; “‘no. If you dare to 
come here again, unless you’re sent for, [’ll keep watch-dogs 
in the yard that ’ll growl and bite; I'll have man-traps, cun- 

ly altered and improved for catching women; I ’ll have 
guns, that shall explode when tread n the 
Wires, and blow you into li pee 

“Do forgive me! Docome !”” said his wife, earnestly. 

“No-e-0-0!” roared Quilp. t 
tad then I'll return again as often as I chevse, afid -be ac- 
Countable . 
door there. 


slept on amidst the congenial accom: 
dirt, damp, fog and rats, until late 
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This du 


friend and employer, Mr. Sampson Brass. Both 


gentleman weuld “ retura in an hour.” 
at the house-deor. “She ’li do.” 


a small voice im 


will leave a card or e?” 


new to him) upon the small servant. 


plied, “‘ Oh, please will you leave a card or message ? 


and give the alarm to the police. 


servant. He looked at her long and earnestly. 


horrible grimaces. 


ression concerning the note or 
“ Do they use you ill here? 
said Quilp with a chuckle. 


mouth very tight and round, and nodded violently. 
Whether there was any thing in the 


of countenance; certain it is that he planted his elbows square 


’ || and firmly on the desk, and s jueezing up his cheeks with his 


hands, looked at her fixed! 
“* Where do you come from ?”’ he said after a long pause, 


“ What does your mistress 
you when she wants you?” 


“ A little devil,” 
She—edved—in- breath, as if fearful of further 
questioning, “ But please will you leave a card or message 7.’ 





These ufustel ht naturally have provoked some 
further inquiries. however, without uttering another 
word, withdrew hi m the small servant, stroked his 
chin more thoug before, and then bending over the 
note as if to direct it puleus and hair-braedth nice- 
ty, looked at her ly, from under his 
bushy eyebrows. was, that 
he shaded his hands, and slyly and 


face his 
noiselessly, until every vein in it was swollen almost to burst- 
ing. Pulling his hat over his brow to conceal his mirth and 
its effects, he tossed the letter to the child, and hastily with- 


» he 


CHAPTER LL 
The bland and open-hearted proprietor of Bachelor's Hall 
ts of rain, mud, 
; when, sum- 
moning his valet Tom Scott to assist him to rise, and to pre- 
pare breakfast, he quitted his couch, and made his toilette. 


oy pectirees and his re ended, he again betook 
himself to 8 Marke. = / 


This visit was not intended for Mr. Swiveller, but for his 
gentlemen, 
hewever, were from home; nor was the life and light of law, 
Miss Sally, at her post either. The fact of their joint deser 
tion of the effice was made known to all comers by a scrap of 
paper im the hand-writing of Mr. Swiveller, which was at- 
tached to the bell handle, and which, giving the reader no 
clue to the time of day when it was first posted, furnished him 
with the rather vague and unsatisfactory information that that 


“There’s a servant, I suppose,” said the dwarf, knocking 


After a sufficiently long interval, the door was opened, and 
mediately accosted him with, “ Oh, please 


“Eh?” said the dwarf, looking down (it was something 


To this the child, conducting her conversation as upon the 
occasion of her first interview with Mr. Swiveller, again re- 


“ T’ll write a note,” said the dwarf, pushing past her into 
the office; “‘and mind your master has it directly he comes 
home.” Se Mr. Quilp climbed up to the top of a tall stool 
to write the note, and the small servant, carefully tutored for 
such emergencies, looked on with her eyes wide open, ready, 
if he so much as abstracted a wafer, to rush into the street 


As Mr. Quilp folded his note, (which was soon written, 
being a very short one,) he encountered the gaze of the small 


“* How are you ?”’ said the dwarf, moistening a wafer with 


The small servant, perhaps frightened by his looks, returned 
no audible reply; but it appeared, from the motion ef her 
lips, that she was inwardly repeating the same form of ex- 


Is your ‘mistress a Tartar?” 


In reply to the last interrogation, the small servant, with a 
look of infinite cunning, mingled with fear, screwed ‘up her 


peculiar slyness of her 
action which fascinated Mr. Quilp, or any thing in the ex- 
pression of her features at the moment which attracted his 
attention, or some other reason; or whether it merely occur- 
red to him as a pleasant whim to stare the small servant out 


grin. “Is this charming, Brees? Is it unusual, unsophisti- 
“ire *- 

“Te’s del 1, indeed, sir,” replied the la 

“Cool?” said Quilp, re 

“ N-not particularly so, I think, sir,” rejoined B with 
his teeth chattering in his head. ‘ vo" 

“ Perhaps a little damp and agueish?” said Quilp. 

“ Just damp enough to be cheerful, sir,”’ siuieal Brass.— 
“ Nothing more, sir, nothing more.” 
et. Sally?” said the delighted dwarf. “Does she 

e it?” 

“She "ll like it better,” returned that strong-minded lady, 
“‘ when she has tea; so let us have it, and don’t bother.” 

“Sweet Sally!” cried Quilp, extending his arms as if 
a embrace her. “ Gentle, charming, overw i 

iy! 

“He's a very remarkable man indeed!” uised Mr. 
Brass, ‘ He's quitea Troubabour, you know ; quitea Trou- 
badour !” 

These complimentary expressions were uttered in a some- 
what absent and distracted manner; for the unfortunate law- 
yer, besides having a bad cold in his head, had got wet in 

, and would have willingly borne some pecuniary sacri- 
fice if he could have shifted his t raw toa warm 
room, and have dried hi at a fire. lp. however— 
who, beyond the gratification of his demon whims, owed 
Sampson some acknowledgement of the part he had played in 
the morning scene, of —_ he had nag Seay > witness— 
marked these symptoms of uneasiness with a delight all 
expression, and derived from them a secret joy which the 
costliest banquet could never have afforded him. 

It is worthy of remark, too, as illustrating a little feature 
in the character of Miss Sally Brass, that, although on her 
ewn account she would have borne the discomforts of the Wil- 
derness with a very ill grace, and would, ly, indeed, 
have walked off before the tea red, no sooner be- 
held the latent uneasiness and misery of her brother than she 
developed a grim satisfaction, and began to enjoy herself after 
her ewn manner. Though the wet came py ae wee 

mop en Miss Brass uttered 
over tea equipage with imper- 
posure. While Mr. Quilp, in his =a 
pitality, seated himself upon an empty beer-barrel, vaunted 
the place as one of the most beautiful and comfortable in the 
three kingdoms, and elevating his glass, drank to their next 
merry-meeting in that jovial spot; and Mr. Brass with the 
rain splashing down into his tea-cup, ma¢e a dismal attempt 
to pluck up his spirits and appear at his ease: and Tom Scott, 
who was in waiting at the door under an old umbrella, exult- 
ed in his agonies and bade fair to split bis sides with laugh- 
ing; while all this was was passing, Miss Sally Brass, un- 
mindful of the wet which dropped down upon her own femi- 
nine person and fair apparel, sat y behind the tea- board, 
erect and grizzly, contemplating the unhappiness of her bro- 
ther with a mind at ease, and content, in her amiable disre, 
of self, to sit there all night, witnessing the torments whi 
his avarisiousness and groveling nature compelled him to en- 
dure and forbade him to resent. And this, it must be ob- 
served, or the illustration would be incomplete, althengh in a 
business point of view, she had the strongest sympathy with 
Mr. Sampson, and would have been beyond measure indig- 
nant, if he had thwarted their client in any respect. 

In the hight of his boisterous merriment, Mr. Quilp having 
on some pretence dismissed his attendant — for the mo- 
ment, resumed his usual manner all at once, dismounted from 
his cask, and laid his hand upon the lawyer’s sleeve. 

“ A word,” said the dwarf, “‘ before we go further. Sally, 
hark ’ee a minuie.” 

Miss drew closer, as if accustomed to business con- 
ferences with their host which were the better for not having 
air 


“ Business,” said the dwarf, glancing from brother to sister. 
“ Very private business. Lay your heads together when you ‘re 
ves. 

“Certainly, sir,” said Brass, taking out his pocket book 
and pencil. “'1'll take down the heeds, sf you please, sir. 
Remarkable documents,” added the lawyer, his eyes to 
the ceiling, “most remarkable documents. He states his 
points so clearly that it’s a treat tohave’em. I don’t know 
any act of parliament that ’s equal to him in clearness.” 

“T shall ve you of a treat,” said Quilp, drily. “ Put 
your book. ods we went Ghy desemant. So. There's 


a lad named Kit——” 

that she knew of him. 
Kit! Ha! I’ve heard the 
name before, but do n’t exactly call to mind—I do n’t ex- 
ectly——" 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 








* Youre as slow as a tortoise, and more thick-headed than 

a rhinoceros,” returned the obliging client with an impatient 
esture. 

ee He ’s extremely pleasant!” cried the ebsequious Samp- 

son, ‘ His acquaintance with Natural History too is surpris- 

isg- Quite a Buffoon, quite !” 

There is no doubt that Mr. Brass intended some compli- 
ment or other; and it has been argued with show of reason 
that he would have said Buffon, but made use of a superfiu- 
ous vowel. Be this.as it may, Quilp gave him no time for 
correction, as he performed that office himself by mure than 
tapping him on the head with the handle of his umbrella. 

“ Den’t let’s have any wrangling,” said Miss Sally, staying 
his hand. “I’ve showed you that I know him, and that’s 
enough.” 

“ She ’s always foremost!” said the dwarf, patting her on 
the back and looking contemptuously at Sampson. ‘I don’t 
like Kit, Sally.” 

“ Nor I,” rejoined Miss Brass. 

“Nor I,” said Sampson. . 

“Why, that’s right!” cried Quilp. “Half our work is 
done already. This Kit is one of your honest people, one of 
your fair characters; a prowling, prying hound, a hypocrite; 
a double-faced, white-livered, sneaking spy; a croaching cur 
to those that feed and coax him, and a barking, yelping dog 
to all besides.” : 

“«Fearfully eloquent!” cried Brass, with a sneeze, “ Quite 
a rf ”” 

rh Come to the point,” said Miss Sally, and do ’nt talk so 
much.” 

“ Right again!” exclaimed Quilp, with another contemp- 
tuous look at Sampson, “‘always foremost! I say, Sally, he 
is a yelping insolent dog te all besides, ard most of all, to me. 
In short, I owe him « grudge.” 

“« That ’s enough, sir,” said Sampson. 

“No, it’s not enough, sir,” sneered Quilp; “ will you 
hear me out? Besides that I owe him a grudge on that ac- 
count, he thwarts me at this minute, and stands between me 
and an end which might otherwise prove a golden one to us 
all. Apart from that, I repeat that he crosses my humor, 
and I hate him. Now, you know the lad, and can guess the 
rest. Devise your own means of putting lim out of my way, 
and execute them. Shall it be done?” 

“« Tt shall, sir,” said Sampson. 

“* Then give me your hand,” retorted Quilp, “Sally, girl, 
yours. 1 relyas much er more on you than him. Tom 
Scott comes back. Lantern, pipes, more grog, and a jolly 
night of it!” : 

No other word was spoken, no other look exchanged, which 
had the slightest reference to this, the real occasion of their 
meeting. The trio were well accustomed to act together, 
and were linked to each other by ties of mutual interest and 
advantage, and nothing more was needed. Resuming his 
boisterous manner with the same ease with which he kad 
thrown it off, Quilp was in an instant the same uproarious, 
reckless little savage he had been a few seconds before. It 
was ten o'clock at night before the amiable Sally supported 
her beloved and loving brother from the Wilderness, by which 
time he needed the utmost support her tender frame could 
rerder; his walk being for some unknown reason any thing 
but steady, and his legs constantly doubling up, in unexpected 


laces, 

: red, notwithstanding his late prolonged slumbers, 
by the fatigues of the last few days, the dwarf lost no time in 
creeping to his dainty house, and was soon dreaming in his 
hammock. Leaving him to his visions, in which perhaps the 
quiet figures we quitted in the eld church porch were not 
witheut their share, let it be our task to join them as they sat 
and watched 





Luxury 1s Dress.—But Elizabeth's predilection for rich 
attire is well known, and if the costume of her day was fan- 
tastic it was still magnificent. A suit trimmed with sables 
was considered the richest dress worn by men; and so ex- 
pensive was this fur that it is said athousand ducats were 
sometimes given for a ‘face of sables.’ It was toward the 
close of her reign that the celebrated Gabrielle d’Estrées wore 
on a festive occasion a dress of black satin, so ornamented 
with and precious stones, that she could scarcely move 
under its weight. She had a handkerchief, for the embroid- 
ering of which she engaged to pay 1900 crowns. And such 
it was said was the influence of her example in Paris, that 
the ladies ornamented even their shoes with jewels. Yet even 


this magnificence was afterward surpassed by that of 
Villiers, of Buckingham, with whom it was common, 
even at an ordinary , to have his clothes trimmed with 


dancing, 
great diamond buttons, and to have diamond hatbands, cock- 
ades, and earrings, to be yeked with great and menifold ropes 
and knots of pearl; in short, to be manacled, fettered, and 
imprisoned in : insomuch, that at his going te Paria, 
in 1626, he had twenty-seven suits of clothes made, the richest 


that » lace, silk, velvet, gold, and gems could con- 
tribute; one of which was a white uncut velvet, set all over, 
both suit and cloak, with diamonds valued at fourscore thou- 


sand pounds, beside a great feather, stuck all over with dia- 


MARRIAGE HYMN. 
On the marriage of Queen Victoria. 
BY JAS. MONTGOMERY. 
Ocean and Land the globe divide, 
Summer and Winter change the year, 
Darkness and Light walk side by side, 
And E aid Heaven are always near. 


Though each be goed and fair alone, 
glorious, in its time and place, 
In all, when fitly paired, are shown 
More of their Maker’s power and grace. 


Then may the union of young hearts, 
So early and so well begun, 

Like sea and shore, in all their parts 
Appear as twain, but be as one. 


Be it like summer, may they find 

Bliss, beauty, hope, where’er they roam ; 
Be it like winter, when confined, 

Peace, comfort, happiness at home. 


Like day and night—sweet interchange 
care, enjoyment, action, rest ; 

Coldness nor absence e’er e 

Hearts by unfailing love possessed. 
Like earth’s horizon, be their scene 

Of life a rich and varied ground, 
And, whether lowering or serene, 

Heaven all above it and around. 
When Land and Ocean, Day and Night, 

When Time and Nature cease to be, 
Be their inheritance in light, 

Their union one eternity. 





From the Kaickerbocker for Dec. 
PARISIAN SKETCHES IN 1825. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH CHARACTER. 

As Iam a mere looker-on in Europe, and hold myself as 
much as possible aloof from its quarrels and prejudices, l feel 
something like one overlooking a game, who, without any 
great skill of his own, can occasionally perceive the blunders 
of much abler players. This neutrality of feeling enables 
me to enjoy the contrasts of character presented in this time 
of general peace ; when the various people «f Europe, who 
have so long been sundered by wars, ere brought together, 
and placed side by side in this great gathering-place of the 
French and English. The peace has deluged this gay capi- 
tal with English visitors of all ranks and conditions. They 
throng every place of curiosity and amusement; fill the pub- 
lic gardens, the galleries, the cafes, saloons, theatres; always 
herding together, never associating with the French. The 
twe nations are like two threads of different colors, tangled 
together, but never blended. 

In fact, they present a continual antithesis, and seem to 
value themselves upon being unlike each other; yet each 
have their peculiar merits, which should entitle them to each 
other’s esteem. The French intellect is quick and active. It 
flashes its way into a subject with the rapidity of lightning ; 
seizes upon remote conclusions with a sudden bound, and its 
deductions are almost intuitive. The English intellect is less 
rapid, but more persevering; less sudden, but more sure in 





enable them to find enjoyment in the multiplicity of sensa- 
tions. They speak and act more from immediate impressions 
than from reflection and meditation. They are therefore 
more social and communicative; more fond of society, and 
of places of public resort and amusement. An Englishman 
is more reflective in his habits. He lives in the world of his 
own thoughts, and seems more self-existent and self-depend- 
ent. He loves the quiet of his own apartment: even when 
abroad, he in a manner makes a little solitude around him, by 
his silence and reserve : he moves about shy and solitary, and 
ee he 2 gna up, body and soul. 
rench are great imists : seize m ev 

good as it flies, and revel nae P rhe Moree “TThe i 
lishman is toe apt to neglect the Present good,in preparing 
against the possible evil. However adversites may lower, let 
the sun shine but for a moment, forth sallies the mercu- 
rial Frenchman, in holiday dresstnd holiday spirits, gay asa 
butterfly, as though his sunshine were perpetual ; but let the 
sun beam never so brightly, so’there be but a cloud in the 
horizon, the wary Engiishman ventures forth disirustfully, 
with his umbrella in his harid. 

The Frenchman has a wonderful facility at turning small 
things to advantage. No one can be gay and luxurious on 
smaller means; so one requires less expense to be happy. 
He practices a kind of gilding in his style of living, and ham- 
mers out every guinea into gold leaf. The Englishman, on 
the centrary, is expensive in his habits, and expensive in his 
enjoyments. He values every thing, whether useful or orna- 
mental, by what it costs. He has no satisfaction in show, 
unless it be solid and complete. Every thing goes with him 
by the square foot. Whatever display he makes, the depth 
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its deductions. The quickness and mebility of the French | 










He is good humored and talkative with his servants, 
with his neighbors, and complaisant with all the world. 
body has access to himself and his aparments; his very. 
room is open to visiturs, whatever may be its state of 
sion ; all this not from any peculiarly hospitable feeling. 
but from that communicative habit whick prokaceael over 
his character. 
The Englishman, on the contrary, ensconces hitneelf in 
snug brick mansion, which he has all to himself; locks . 
front door; puts broken bottles along his walls, and 

guns and man-traps in his gardens; shrouds 

trees and window-curtains; exults in his quiet and privacy, 
and seems disposed to keep out noise, daylight and company, 
His house, like himself, has a reserved, inhospitable exterior: 
yet whoever gains admittance, is apt to find a warm heart iad 
warm fireside within. 

The French excel in wit; the English in humor: 
French have gayer fancy, the English richer imagination 
The former are full of sensibility; easy moved, and to 
sudden and great excitement; but their excitement is not 
durable: the English are more. phlegmaiic; zot so Teadily 
affected; but capable of being roused to ink enthusiasm, 
The faulte of these opposite temperaments are, that the yi. 
vacity of the French is apt to sparkle up and be frothy, the 
gravity of the English to settle down and grow muddy. When 
= — characters ~ - ;~ Ly e aco the French 
rom effervescence and the English from stagnation, both wi 
be found excellent. . a 

This contrast of character may also be noticed in the great 
concerns of the two nations. The ardent Frenchman is all 
for military renown ; he fights for glory, that is to say, for 
success in arms. For, provided the national flag is victori. 
ous, he cares little about the expense, the injustice, the in 
utility of the war. It is wonderful how the poorest French 
man will revel on a triumpbant bulletin: 8 Great victory is 
meat and drink to him; and at the sight of & mititary sore 
reign, bringing home captured cannon and captured stand- 
ards, he throws up his greasy cap in the air, And is ready t 
jump out of his wooden shoes for joy. 

John Bull, on the contrary, is a reasoning, considerate per- 
son. If he does wrong, it is in the most rational way imag. 
|inable. He fights becase the good cf the world requires it. 
| He is a moral person, and makes war upon his neighber for 
the maintenance of peace and good order, and sound 
ples. He is a money-makirg personage, and fights for the 
prosperity of commerce and manufactures. Thus the two 
nations have been fighting, time out of mind, for glory and 
good. The French in pursuit of glory, have had their capital 
twice taken; and John in pursuit of good, hes run himself 
over head and ears in debt. 


THE TUILERIES AND WINDSOR CASTLE. 

I have sometimes ‘funcied that I could discover national 
characteristics in national edifices. In the Chateau of the 
Tuileries, for instance, I perceive the same jumble of contr- 
rieties that marks the French character; the same whimsical 
mixture of the great and the little; the splendid and the pal- 
try, the sublime and the grotesque. On visiting the famous 
pile, the firat thing that strikes both eye and ear, is military 
display. The courts glitter with steel-clad soldiery, and te 
sound with the tramp of horse, the roll of drum, and thebry 
of trumpet. Dismounted guardsmen patrol its arcades, with 
| loaded carbines, jingling spears, and clanking sabres. Gi- 
| gantic grenadiers are posted about its stair-cases; young off- 
cers of the guards loll from the balconies, or lounge ip groups 
upon the terraces ; and the gleam of bayonet from window to 
window, shows that sentinels are pacing up and down the 
corridors and ante-chambers. The first floor is brilliant with 
the splendors of a court. French taste has tasked ‘iteelf in 
| adorning the sumptuous suits of apartments; nor are the 
| gilded chapel and splendid theatre forgotten, where Piety 
and Pleasure are next-door neighbors, and harmonise together 
with perfect French bienseance. 

} Mangled up with all this regal and military magnificence, 
is a world of whimsical aud make shift detail. A great part 
of the huge edifice is cut into little chambers and nestling 
places for retainers of the court, dependents on retainer, 
and hangers-on of dependants. Some are squeezed into nar 
row entre-sols, those low, dark, intermediate slices of apart 
ments between floors, the inbabitants of which seemed shoved 
in edge-ways, like books between narrow shelves ; others ar 
perched, like swallows, under the eaves ; the high’ roofs, too 
which are as tall and steep asa French cocked-hat, have 
rows of little dormant windows, tier above tier, jast large 
enough to admit light and air for some dermitory; eed 
enable its occupant to peep out at the sky. Even to the vy 
shige f dhe vest, sing Ue eee: heas there, one of these 
air-holes, with a stove-pipe beside it, to carry off the smoke 
from the handful of fuel with which its weasen-faced tensst 
simmers his demi-tasse of coffee. * 

On approaching the palace from the Pont Royal, you 

in ata - ee ao various strata of eke a 
reteer in the roof; the retainer in the entre-sol ; the a 
the casements of the royal apartments ; while on the grout 
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and-see the mixture ef Old and New France: the 
old emigres, returned with the Bourbons; little, withered, 
spindle-shanked old neblemen; clad in court dresses, that 
gored in these saloons before the revolutien ; and have been 
carefully treasured up during their exile ; with the solitaires 
wad ailes de pigeon of former days: and the ceurt swords 
grrotting out behind, like pins stuck threugh dry beetles. See 
them hasinting the scenes of their former splendor, in hopes 
of a restitution of estates, like ghosts haunting the vicinity of 
buried treasure: while around them you see the Young 

ance, that have growa up in the fighting school of Napo- 
Jeon ; all uipped en militaire : tall, hardy, frank, vigorous, 
sun burnt, whiskered ; with tramping boots, towering 
crests, and glittering breast-plates. 

Ic is incredible the number of ancient and hereditary feed- 
ersen royalty said to be housed in this establishment. In- 
deed all the royal palaces abound with noble families returned 
from exile, and who have restling-places allotted them while 

await the restoration of their estates, or the much-talked 
jaw of indemnity. Some of them bave fine quarters, but 
living. Some families have but five or six hundred francs 
a year, and ell their retinue consists of a servant-woman.— 

With all this, they maintain their old aristocratical hauteur, 
down with vast contempt upon the opulent families 
which have risen since the revolution; stigmatize them all as 
parvenues, or upstarts, and refuse to visit them. 

In regarding the exterior of the Tuileries, with all its out- 
werd signs of internal populousness, I have often thought 
what a rare sight it would be to see it suddenly unroofed, and 
all its nooks and corners laid open to the day. It woud be 
like turning up the stump of an old tree, and dislodging the 
world of grubs, and ants, and beetles lodged beneath. In- 
deed there is a scandalous anecdote current, that in the time 
of one of the petty plots, when petards were exploded under 
the windows of the Tuileries, the police made a sudden in- 
vestigation of the place at four o’clock in the morning ; when 
ascene of the most whimsical confusion ensued. Hosts of 

inhabitants were found foisted into the huge 

edifice ; every rat-hole had its occupant; and places which 

had been considered as tenanted only by spiders, were found 

crowded with a surreptitious population. It is added, that 

ludicrous accidents occured; great scampering and 

slamming of doors, and whisking away in night-gowns and 

3 and several persons, who were found by accident in 

their neighbors’ chambers, evinced indubitable astonishment 
at the circumstance. 

As I have fancied I could read the French character in the 
national palace of the Tuileries. so I have pictured to myself 
some of the traits of John Bull in his royal abode of Windsor 
Castle. The Tuileries, outwardly a peaceful palace, is in 
effect a swaggering military hold; while the old castle, on the 
contrary, in spite of its bullying look, is completely under 
petticoat government. Every corner and nook is built up into 
some snug cosy nestling place, some ‘ ee cradle,’ not 
tenanted by meagre expectants or whiskered warriors, but by 
sleek place-men ; knowing realizers of present pay and pres. 
ent pudding ; who seem placed there, not to kill and destroy 
but to breed and multiply. Nursery maids and children shine 
with rosy faces at the windows, and swarm about the courts 
and terraces. The very soldiery have a pacific look, and 
when on duty, may be seen loitering about the plece with the 

maids; not making love to them in the gay, gallant 
style of the French soldiery, but with infinite benhommnie aid- 
them to take care of the broods of children. 
the old castle isin decay, every thing about it 
thrives: the very crevices of the walls are tenanted by swal- 
lows, rooks, and pigeons, all sure of quiet lodgment: the ivy 
strikes its root deep in the fissure, and flourishes about the 
mouldering tower.* Thus it is with honest John: according 
to his own account he is ever going to ruin, yet every thing 
thet lives on him, thrives and waxes fat. He would fain be 
t soldier, and swagger like his neighbors; but his domestic, 
quiet-loving, uxorious nature continually gets the upper hand ; 
and though he may mount his helmet and gird on his sword, 
yet he is apt to sink into the plodding, pains-taking father of 
® family; with a troop of children at his heels, and his wo 
men-kind hanging on each arm. 
THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

I have spoken heretofore wich some levity of the contrast 
that exists between the English and French character; but it 
deserves more serious consideration. They are the two great 
nations of modern times most diametrically opposed, and 
most worthy of each other’s rivalry; essentially distinct in 
their rs, excelling in opposite qualities, and reflecting 
lustre on each other by their very opposition. In nothing is 

Contrast more strikingly evinced than in their military 
For ages have. they been contending, and for 
crowded each other’s history with acts of splendid 

Take the battle of Waterloo, for instance, the last 
trial of their rival powers; Nothing 
the brilliant daring on the one side, and the 
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the heat of their enthusiasm, and braving the whole front of 
battle. The British troops, on the other hand, forbidden to 
move or fire, stood firm and enduring. Their columns were 
ripped up by cannonry; whole rows were swept down at a 
shot: the survivors closed their ranks, and stood firm. In 
this way many columns stood through the pelting of the iren 
tempest witheut firing a shot; without any action to stir their 
blood, or excite their spirits. Death thinned their ranks, but 
could not shake their souls. 

A beautiful instance of the quick and generous impulses to 
which the French are prone, is given in the case of a French 
cavalier, in the hottest of the action, charging furiously upon 
a Brivish officer, but perceiving in the moment of assault that 
his adversary had lost his sword arm, dropping the point of 
his sabre, and courteously riding on. Peace be with that 
generous warrior, whatever were his fate! If be wet down 
in the storm of battle, with the foundering fortunes of his 
chieftain, may the turf of Waterloo grow green above his 
grave !—and happier far would be the fate of such a spirit, to 
sink amidst the tempest, unconscious of defeat, than to sur- 
vive, and mourn over the blighted !aurels of bis country. 

In this way the two armies fought through a long and 
bloody day. The French with enthusiastic valor, the Eng- 
lish with cool, inflexible courage, until Fate, as if to leave the 
question of superiority still undecided between two such ad- 
versaries, brought up the Prussians to decide the fortunes of 
the field. 

It was several years afterwards, that I visited the field of 
Waterloo. The ploughshare has been busy with its oblivious 
labors, and the frequent harvest had nearly obliterated the 
vestages of war. Still the blackened ruins of Hoguemont 
stood, a monumental pile, to mark the violence of this vehe- 
ment struggle. Its broken walls, pierced by bullets, and 
shattered hy explosions, showed the deadly strife that had 
taken place within; when Gaul and Britain, hemmed in be- 
tween narrow walls, hand to hand and foot to foot, fought 
from garden to ccurt-yard, from court-yard to chamber, with 
intense and concentrated rivalship. Columns of smoke turn- 
ed from this vortex of battle as from a volcano: ‘ it was,’ 
said my guide, ‘like a little hell upon earth.’ Not far off, 
two or three broad spots of rank, unwholesome green still 
marked the places where these rival warriors, after their 
fierce and fitful struggle, slept quietly together in the lap of 
their common mother earth. Over all the rest of the field, 
peace had resumed its sway. The thoughtless whistle of the 
peasant floated on the air, instead of the trumpet’s clamor; 
the team slowly labored up the hill side, once shaken by the 
hoofs of rushing squadrons ; and wide fields of corn waved 
peacefully over the soldier’s graves, as seas dimp! 
over the place where many a tall ship lies buried. 


To the foregoing desultory notes on the Freach military 
character, let me append a few traits which I picked up ver- 
ballv in one of the French provinces. They may have already 
appeared in print, but I have never met with them. 

At the hreaking out of the revolution, when so many of the 
old familes emigrated, a descendant of the great Turenne, 
by the name of De Latour D’Auvergne, refused to accom- 
pony his relations, and entered the Republican army.— 

e served in all the campaigns of the revolution, distinguished 
himself by his valor, his accomplishments, and his generous 
spirit, und might have risen to fortune and to the highest 
honors. He refused, however, all rank in the army, above 
that of captain, and would receive no recompense for his 
achievements but a sword of honor. Napoleon, in testimony 
of bis merits, gave him the title of Premier Grenadier de 
France (First Grenadier of France,) which was the only title 
he would ever bear. He was killed in Germany, in 1809 or 
‘10. To honor his memory, his place was always retained in 
his regiment, as if he still occupied it; and whenever the 
regiment was mustered, and the name of De Latour D’Au- 
vergne was called out, the reply was: ‘ Dead on the field of 


honor!’ 
PARIS AT THE RESTORATION, 

Paris presented a singular aspect just after the downfall of 
Napoleon, and the res‘oration of the Bourbons. It was filled 
with a restless, roaming population; a dark, sallow race, 
with fierce moustaches, black cravats, and feverish, menacing 
looks; men suddenly thrown out of employ by the return of 
peace ; officers cut short in their career, and cast loose with 
scanty means, many of them in utter indigence, upon the 
world; the broken elements of armies. They haunted the 
places of public resort, like restless, unhappy spirits, taking 
no pleasure ;, hanging about, like lowering clouds that linger 
after a storm, and giving a singular air of gloom to this other- 
wise gay metropolis. 

The vaunted courtesy of the old school, the smooth urbanity 
that prevailed in former days of settled government and long- 
established aristocracy, had disappeared amidst the savage re- 
publicanism of the revolution and the military fury of the em- 
pire: recent reverses had stung the national vanity to the 
quick; and English travelers, w Se a ght rd Noahs 
return of peace, expecting to meet with a gay, o 
complaisant een ome such as existed in the time of the 
‘Sentimental J ,’ were surprised at finding them irrite- 
ble and fractious, quick at fancying affronts, and not to 
offer insults. They accordingly inveighed with heat bit 
terness at the rudeness they i in the French me 
tropolis, yet what better had they to expect? Had Charles 








and overrun, and that too by its ancient rival, the lish, to- 
ward whom it had cherished for centuries a jealous and al- 
most religious hostility; could we have wondered if the tiger 
spirit of this fiery people had broken out in bloody feuds and 
deadly quarrels; and that they had sought to rid themselves 
in any way, of their invaders? But it is cowardly nations 
only, those who dare not wield the sword, that revenge them- 
selves with thelurking dagger. There were no assassinations 
in Paris. The French had fought valiantly, desperately, in 
the field; but, when valor was no longer of avail, they sub- 
mitted like gallant men to a fate they could not withstand. 
Some instanceé of insult from the populace were experienced 
hy their English visiters; some personal rencontres, which 
led to duels, did take place; but these smacked of open and 
honorable hostility. No instance of lurking and. perfidious 
revenge occurred, and the British soldier patrolled the streets 


| of Paris free from treacherous assault. 


If the English met with harshness and repulse in social in- 
tercourse, it was in some degree a proof that the people are 
more sincere than has been represented. The emigrants who 
had just returned, were not yet reinstated. Society was con- 
sti:uted of those who had flourished under the late regime ; 
the newly ennobled, the recently enriched, who felt their pros- 
perity and their consequence endangered by the change of 
things. The broken-down officer, who saw his glory tarnish- 
ed, his fortune ruined, h’s occupetion gone, could not be ex- 
pected to look with complacency upon the author of his down- 
fall. The English visiter, flushed with health, and wealth, 
and victory, could little enter into t!.e feelings of the blighted 
warrior, scarred with a huadred battles, an exile from the 
camp, broken in constitution by the wars, impoverished by 
the peace, and cast back, a needy stranger in the splendid but 
captured metropolis of his country. 

“ Oh! who can tell what heroes feel, 
When all but life and houor's lost!” 

And here let me notice the conduct of the French seldiery 
on tke dismemberment of the army of the Loire, when two 
hundred thousand men were suddenly thrown out of employ; 
men who had been brought up to the , and scarce knew 
any other home. Few in civil, peaceful life, are aware of the 
severe trial to the feelings that takes place on the dissolution 
of a regiment. There is a fraternity in arms. The com- 
munity of dangers, hardships, enjoymeats ; the participation 
in battles and victories; the companionship in ntures, at 
a time of life when men’s feelings are most fresh, susceptible, 
and ardent, all these bind the members of a regiment strengly 
together. To them the regiment is friends, family, home.— 
They identify themsélves with its.fortunes, its glories; its dis- 
graces. Imagine this romantic tie suddenly dissolved ; the 
regiment broken up; the tion of its members gone; 
their military pride mortified; the career of glory closed be- 
hind them; that of obscurity, dependence, want, neglect, per- 
haps beggary, before them. Swch was the case with the 
soldiers of the army of Loire. They were sent off in squads, 
with officers, to the principal towns where they were to be 
disarmed and discharged. In this way they passed through 
the country with arms in their hands, often exposed to slights 
and scoffs, to hunger and various hardships and privations ; 
but they conducted themselves magnanimousiy, without any 
of those outbreaks of violence and wrong that so often attend 
the dismemberment of armies. 


The few years that have eiapsed since the time above al- 
luded to, have already had their effect. The prood and an- 
gry spirits which then roamed about Paris unemployed, have 
cooled down, und found oecupation. The national character 
begins to recover its old channels, though worn deepe 
recent torrents. The natural urbanity of the French begins 
to find its way to the surface, though there still remains a 

ree of roughness and bluntness of manner, partly real, 
affected, by such as imagine it to indicate force 








ity. They were light, he says, before the revo- 
and savage; they have become more thought 
ful and reflective. It is only old Frenchmen, now-a-day, that 
are gay and trivial; the young are very serious personages. 
P. S. In the course of a merning’s walk, about the time 
the above remarks were written, I observed the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who was on a brief visit to Paris. He was alone— 
simply attired in a blue frock—with an umbrella under his 
arm, and his hat drawn over his , and sauntering across 
the Place Vendome, close by the Column of Napoleon. He 
a a glance up at the column as he passed, and continued 
loitering way up the Rue de la Paix; stopping occasion- 
ally to gaze in at shop-windows; elbowed now and then 
other who little suspected that the quiet, lounging 
they were jostling so unceremoniously, was the 
conqueror who had twice entered their capital victoriously ; 
had controlled the destinies of the nation, and eclipsed the 
glory of the military idol, at the base of whose column he was 
thus negligently sauntering. 
Some years afterward I was at an evening’s entertainment 
= by the Luke at Apsley House, to Willian IV. The 
- had manifested his ee of his — serpy + 
ving portraits of him in different parts . At 
She botnet of the staircase, stood the colossal state of 
the Empire, by Canova. It was of marble, in the antique 
style, with one arm partly extended, holding a figure of vic- 
tory. Over this arm the ladies, in tripping up stairs to the 
ball, had thrown their shawls. It was a singular office for the 
statue of Napoleen to perform in the mansion of the Duke 
of Wellington! © 
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PRAYERS AT SEA. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
PRAYER may be sweet, in cottage homes, 
Where sire and child devoutly kneel, 
While through the open casement ni 
The vernal blossoms fragrant ste 
Prayer may be sweet, in stately halls, 
ere heart with kindred heart is blent, 
And upward to the Eternal Throne 
The hymn of praise melodious sent. 
But he, who fain would know how warm 
The soul’s appeal to God may be, 
From friends and native land should turn, 
A wanderer on the faithless sea— 
Should hear its deep, imploring tone 
Rise heavenward o’er the foaming surge, 
When billows toss the fragile bark, 
And fea: ful blasts the conflict urge. 
Nought, nought around bnt waves and skies, 
No refuge where the foot may flee, 
How will he cast, oh, Rock Divine! 
The anchor of his hope in Thee. 
London, Eng. Phila. Lady’s Book for Dec. 


From the New- Monthly for Nov. 
A QUARREL WITH OLD PROVERBS. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


If. ‘A STILL TONGUE MAKES A WISE HEAD.’ 
Tuts was doubtless the solitary aphorism of its author. 
He, we may be sworn, was emphatically a silent man. He 
kept a still tongue in his head, never wagging it but on the 
one occasion when he thus laid claim to wisdom on the 
score of his taciturnity. It was then wagged to some pur- 
pose, for the world has taken him at his word. His verba 
ee pen red ay bpenee pa life-long oratiens. 
ame ee eeen Oe Gis b eames ectetien He plete 
ly—it is lite: uying it for nothing. The test 
pooal ef want of wisdom, that the Glasses off eociety 
offer to eur notice, is their insensibility to the fact that by say- 
ing little they will become celebrated without risk, trouble or 





waste of lungs. . 
Would a man pass for one who is posesaped of the most 
agreeable powers of conversation, the amplest stores of 


knowledge? Let him not open his mouth but on some triv- 
ial subject, and then let him not utter more than six monosy]l- 
Jables at atime. Would he be looked upen as one whose 
opinion is valuable, and whoee judgement is unerring? Let 
him keep a still tongue, and gaz= with as little meaning as 
penaie ss Se seneeay 9 hom he has left the ibility 
of carrying on the discourse. honors 
due to wisdom? Let him abstain from proving himself a 


on it would 
incur. How should he 
cone Oe re He hasn’t a word to throw at a 
dog Not by being talkative, as seems most natural, but 
by being mute. 

it is the simplest thing in the world. He gains possession 
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of the good he seeks merely by not la 
mouth, like the good child’s who 
posed to be full of pearls and diamonds only because he keeps 
it shut. His head obtains credit for being crammed with 
noble thoughts, only because he shakes it. The charm of 
eloquence, and the magic of wisdom, are conjectured to be 
the characteristics of his tongue when he speaks, for no other 
reason than that he happens to observe in due season, “ Sir, 
I say nothing. ” 

It is the opinion of many that the one great accomplish- 
ment which men who talk much in society, or make orations 
in public, most neglect and yet most need to acquire, is the 
art of knowing when to leave off. There is perhaps, a greater, 
@ more essential art than that—the art of knowing when to 
begin! Upen the principle we have been considering, that 
knowledge is easily gained. Never! would be the decision 
of any one who sees the successful practice of the say-nothing 
principle—whv observes how taciturnity is valued in Sante 
and into what enviable estimation it raises its professors. If 
Dummy always wins, who would not wish to take Dummy ? 

It often happens that the agreeable trifler, or the expert 
wit, is less successful in fixing the interest of the company, 
and in reaping ulteriorly the honors, than the grave, calm, 
cautious listener, who has not uttered six words the whole 
evening, and those searcely above his breath. The clever 
controversialist and the amusing anecdote-purveyor, may have 
had it all their own way for a time, but before the party 
breaks up, inquiry is sure to go forth concerning the silent 
man, and among the many who don’t know him, and the 
several who really can’t tell who he is, there are always two 
er three who have reason for thinking that he isa remarkably 
clever man—‘ A man of very extraordinary powers of mird, 
sir; never speaks in company.” The ar wit after this 
goes off second best: the anecdotist is obliged to confess that 
talking not at all is a way to interest, at least as infallible as 
talking over-much. The audience can comprehend the circe- 
lator ef jests, but the wise man with the still tongue is above 
their comprehension. They have a clue to the characters of 
those who spoke to entertain them—they know one another 
well enough—but the silence of the one exception is a depth 
they cannot fathom. The unknown interests more than the 
known; and the fluent utterers of facetie, and the garrulous 
descanters on philosophy, sink in comparison with the myste- 
rious and unsearchable wisdom that sayeth nothing. 

The truth however is, that the still tongue is often the sure 
sign of a stupid head. When speech is held to be the token 
and proof of man’s superiority over all other animals, why 
should speechlessness be a token and proof of the superiority 
of man over man! Any body, panting for martyrdom ard 
determined to be miserable, can, when he will, deny himself 
the glorious lux of speech; any head can carry a still 
tongue in it; a calt’s in a tavern window can do that. But 
to know what to say, and when to say it—nay, to utter com- 
monplaces and make conundrums requires more judgement 
and ability than blank silence, adding to the semblance of 
deafness the reality of dumbness. The still tongue is gener- 
ally the tenant of a head that has ne other occupant. It is 
the clapper of a ked bell, and has a very good reason for 
not being in motion. The owner of it is, in nine cases out of 
ten, just wise enough to know that he is a blockhead, and 
would be by every one set down for one if he were to epen 
his mouth. That they impute wisdom to him because he 
does not speak, is no proof that he is wise, although speech- 
less. The only reason why he says nothing by the hour to- 
gether is, because by the hour together he has absolutely 
nothing to say. The silent system is not with him a matter 
of choice, but of necessity. hen he does speak it is as- 
suredly to the purpose, for he fully explains who he is. He 
is nearly related to the wise man whose prolonged and ex- 
pressive silenee so wondrously charmed Coleridge—so that 
ey fancied that he was dining with Ulysses, until | 

lysses fell into raptures at the appearance of the apple- 
dumplings, crying “‘ Them’s the jockeys for me!” ” 

To pronounce upon the wisdom of the head from the still- 
ness of the tongue, is like deciding upon the excellence of the 
steed from the appearance of the padlock en the stable-door. 
The very thing offered as a test, is the thing that bars the 
judgement. cork is, in some cases, and to a certain ex- 
tent, a test of the quality of wine, but then the cork must be 
drawn first. The eye judges of the stomach by the tongue: 
the ear can best judge of the head by the same organ ; but 
inquiry is baffled in both instances if the mouth be for ever 
shut. Who can calculate a man’s wealth merely from seeing || 
his breeches-pocket buttoned up! We should never judge 
any one to be a graceful dancer simply from perceiving that 
he was chained fast by the leg; nor infer from his stopping 
both his ears that he had an ardent passion for music; nor 
deem, because he had lest the use of his hands, thet his 

wers of mani ion were remarkable ; nor assume, from 

is eyes being always closed, that he was a watcher of the 
stars, and a feaster on superb colors. We only su that 











the man who says little or nothing is, by virtue of his tacitur- 
nity, wise enough to to the purpose. It is like saying 
that walking on the banks of the Serpentine makes a good 
swimmer, or that a to ride well so long ashe sits 





a 
claim to it. His|| Tue Orrpuic Hymns.—There can be no doubt that the 
iended the fairy, is sup || Orphic Hymns,as they originally existed, were the great 


sik wopply of plssencye cusaponsd epthces aaa 
ric’ ly resque compound epithets, 
have eateend ious to the time of Honer i wd wih 
been so antly used by him and the su uent Grecian 
pete. There is a spirit in them, which s ep em 
ave been the preduction of those primitive perieds, whey 
nature had not lost its power to excite a supernatural wog. 
der, and when under its influence, the mind embodied its ony, 
ceptions in terms expressing singly entire pictures and dp. 
scriptions, which feebler impressions in subsequent ages, an 
languages formed under less auspicious influences, weaken by 
a multiplication of vague and lifeless terms. The long com. 
pounds of Aschylus are, many of them, undoubtedly pro 
ductions of his own mind, but many also he must have found 
existing in the language. The same remark applies to the 
+ wre Homer. If we are at a loss as to their origin, the 
ifficulty is removed by assigning to the Orphic hymns the a» 
tiquity that is claimed, and supposing those we at present hays 
to be the corrupted and mutilated fragments of a much larger 
collection. The long compound epithets with which these 
hymns abound form their distinguishing peculiarity, and nota 
mere incidental part. They consist of devotional addresses 
or rhapsodies to objects of a nature strongly calculated tocalj 
them forth, and, as before remarked, they were much mon 
likely to arise in the early periods of poetry than in a subse 
quent age, when the language had become in a measure fixed 
and inflexible. The ‘Iris’ for Dee. 





SoMNAMBULISM.—We quote the following strange cone. 
quence of Somnambulism from a Paris paper: . 


A working jeweller, in the quarter St. Jaques, had repeat- 
edly lost articles of value entrusted te him by his em 
and, from the circumstances of his life and i 
could not believe the abstraction to have been made by any 
one but his own daughter. He repeatedly accused her of the 
thefts, which she strenuously denied. As they continued u- 
til all his savings were exhausted, ard his conviction as to the 
cause rem unshaken, he turned his child out of doom 
and lived slone. Notwithstanding this, his losses did no 
cease, and he was almost in despair, when a few nights ago 
he was awakened out of his sleep by a vielent pain in oneof 
his feet. On examining it, he found that it arcse froma 
wound in which there was a piece of glass. On recollection 
he called to mind that on the preceding day he had brokens 
glass on the table, and was convinced that he must have td 
upon the fragments with his naked feet—and to do this h 
must have walked in his sleep and got upon the table. Fo- 
lowing up this idea, he made an investigation, and at length 
discovered all the missing articles concealed in the corner of 
the ceiling: of the room. He sent for his daughter home next 
morning. 

—a—— 

Appetites 1s Coty Ciimates.—In the frozen regions a 
the North, the appetite for food, and the power of digestion, 
are commonly excessive. Capt. Cochran, in his account ofs 
journey through Russia and Siberian Tartary, gives some t 
markable illustrations of this fact. Admiral Saritchef states 
that a Yankut informed him, that one of their men was a 
customed to consume at home in the of 24 hours, the 
hind quarter of a large ox, 20 pounds of fat, and a propor 
tionate quantity of melted butter for his drink. The ae 
ances of the man net justifying the assertion, the 
had a mind to try his gormandizing powers, and for this 
pose he had a thick porridge of rice boiled down with 
pounds of butter, weighing together 28 pounds; and 
the glutton had already breakfasted, he sat down to it 
the greatest eagerness and consumed the whole without lear 
ing the spot. Capt. Cochran says. “‘ I have re seen & 
Yankut or a Tongouse devour 48 pounds of meat in a day; 
and I have seen three of these gluttons consume a reindeer st 
one meal.” He adds—* I myself have finished a whole fish 
in a frozen state, that might have two or three pounds 
and with black biscuit and a glass of rye brandy, have 
either nature or art to make a better meal.” Med. 


——————_ 


Dr. Cuannine on Portny.—Poetry, far a 
ciety, is one of the great instraments of refinement end e 
ultation. It lifts the mind above ordinary life, gives it st 
spite from depressnig cares, and awakens the consciousness of 
its efficacy with what is pure and noble. In its legitima® 
and highest efforts, it has the same tendency and aim with 
Christianity ; that is, to spiritualize our nature with our bet 
affections. Its great and purpese is to carry te 
mind beyond and above the beaten, dusty, weary walks of & 
dinary life, to lift it into a purer element, and to breathe into 
it more profound and s emotions. It reveals ow 
the loveliness of nature, and back the freshness of early 
Se eet the relish of simple pleasures, = 
nc 
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ket bf nw in wee anny a 
brightness of its prophetic visions, helps y 
future life. : 
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” Thoughts for the Season.—It is Christmas! and around 
the several altars of their faith the disciples of the world’s 

are assembled to celebrate with holy joyfulness 
and thanksgiving the anniversary of his Advent on earth. It 
js Christmas! and toward the gay resorts of Pleasure and the 
darker haunts of Dissipation the feet of thousands on thou- 
sands are tending, in eager pursuit of the enjoyments in which 
their hearts delight. Anon the gleam of lights from many a 
curtained window, the sound of mirth-inspiring music, and 
the light, elastic step of Youth and Beauty gliding through 
the mazes of the giddy dance, will fall upon the eye and ear 
ofthe passer-by. In the halls of Luxury aed Pride lordly 
feasts are preparing, which the far corners of Earth and the 
dark depths of Ocean have been ransacked to enrich; and 
soon the rare old wines of all the sunny lands will foam and 
sparkle in lavish profusion on each festal board in honor of 
the birth-day of the Prince of Peace! Then dawn the hours 
of song and merriment; then wit fiashes and fancy glows ; 
and the voices of multitudes are raised to celebrate the joys 
ofa Merry Christmas and to hail the coming of a Happy 
New Year. Is not Earth a temporary Paradise? 

Alas! there is another and a darker side of the picture! 
In that same hour of overspreading gladness, many—oh, how 
many !—a destitute wretch sits amid the circle of his famish- 
ing children, brooding in sullen apathy over the hopelessness 
of his fate. He has seen better days—bitter aggravation of 
his sufferings !'—but the Past is torture, the Present misery, 
and the Future despair. Whether misfortune or misconduct 
were the cause of his downfall matters little to his actual 
condition; if the latter, it is an aggravation of his sufferings. 
The icy hand of Winter has been laid upon the sources 
whence, till now, he derived by toil a scanty sustenance; he 
can no longer find employment. Winter has doubled his ne- 
cessities, yet beref: him ef his only means of supplying them. 
He gazes long and vacantly at the ashes of what was once a 
fire, and would be new if aught remained by which to revive 
it. He runs again and anxiously over all the possible resour- 
ces by which starvation may be avoided, and as vainly as 
ever. Employment is beyond his hope; his friends are few 
and destitute—perhaps made selfish by the very frequency of 
suffering; even beggary promises nothing but the sharp re- 
buke, ‘the proud man’s contumely,’ the fool’s contempt. 
What are the joys of Christmas to him? He only knows 
that New- Year’s is the first of another month, when a farther 
pittance of rent must be promptly paid, or his family thrust 
into the street by an inexorable landlord. Hark! a strain of 
exulting music floats in at his rickety window, followed by 
the boisterous laugh of the overgorged and sense-drowned 
bacchanals assembled round a festal board. The last hour 
of their licentious revelry—an hour which burning brain and 
aching frame will sorely rue to-morrow—has cost what would 
have given his children bread till the approach of Spring shall 
enable him again te earn it. Now what hope have they? 
And such, he ponders, are the allotments of Life !—such the 
distribution of the goods of Fortune! Shall we wonder if he 
rushes madly forth, resolved to take what the seeming injus- 
tice of Fate or his fellows has denied him?—if the morning 
finds him the desperate inmate of the watch-house and on the 
certain road to the felon’s d haps to the murder- 
er’s terrible doom ? 

Is this too dark a picture? Look forth, then, from that 
gey saloon of Beauty and Fashion, where the dancers float 
sylph-like in festivity and joy, to that wretched garret in 
which a lone widow plies her busy needle. It is midnight. 
Teil has surrendered the waking world to revelry; yet she 
remains engaged as daylight found and left her. Her dimmed 
and closing eyes almost refuse their office ; her frame is rigid 
With incessant application; if she were now tu rise, she would 
hardly be able to stand; she summons all her remaining ener- 
gies, and toils sadly on. She has no choice; her children 
look to her for bread; their father sleeps in the grave, or has 
been lured to ruin by the infernal cup of intoxication, and now 
toams the earth or pleughs the ocean a vagabond ; the wretch- 
edly meagre reward of her daily and nightly exertions is the 
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and for them she struggles on. One-third of her little earn- 
ings is absorbed by the rent of that one miserable garret in 
whose stifling atmosphere her children are heavily sleeping 
around her, and with some two dollars per week at most she 
is constrained to furnish food and fuel and clothing, and all 
other necessaries, for herself and family! This is her lot 
when most favored with health and abundant employment. 
What must it be when these shall fail her—es fail they natu- 
rally must and do? 

Think you these are selitary, infrequent instances, which 
rarely occur in any such intensity as we have described? 
Alas, no! there are thousands—not of individuals but of 
families—in our single City, who, daring the inclement sea- 
son, are situated as deplorably as we have faintly depicted! 
If any one doubt, let him devote a few hours of each day to in- 
quiry through those portions of the City which bear the stamp 
of Want and Wretchedness on their foreheads. They are 
neither circumscribed nor hard to find. Doubtless there is 
an immensity of suffering, mental and physical, which pride 
and hope combine to hide from the most piercing human 
eyes;—we speak not of this, but of that which is plain and 
visible. There is much misery, also, which is the direct re- 
sult of crime or dissipation on the part of the sufferer ;—we 
do not here ask sympathy for tkis. Cast it all aside as un- 
worthy of commiseration, and how vast the mountain which 
remains! Qh! if it were in the power of human pen te write 
the sternly true story of Man driven by a fatally seeming ne- 
ceasity to crime or plunged by misery into the depths of dis- 
sipation—of Woman lost to Virtue and Honor, and then hur- 
ried from the first fall still deeper and deeper into the untold 
abysses of revolting horror from the action of the tempter 
upon the breast beset by Want and Pride—who would eyer 
dream again of the interest, the harrowing agony, or even 
the extravagance of Fiction ? 

The earth is full of perverted or barren energies—of facul- 
ties which might be employed, and once gladly would have 
been, to increase the sum of human happiness and assuage 
the tide of human misery, yet, by seeming circumstances if 
not moral necessity, madly lost to good and fertile only for 
the preduction of evil. This land is free, happy America! 
and our City is its Commercial Emporium—the thronged, 
bustling, growing mart of its wealth and immense traffic. 
Vast edifices and countless dwellings are yearly added to its 
swelling dimensions, and the careless traveler through its 
chief thoroughfares might fancy that Peace, Plenty and Con- 
tent dwell undisturbed and smiling allaround. Ah! let him but 
turn the first uninviting corner, and gaze appalled upon the 
wretchedness that epens on his view! Let bim but note the 
three thousand nurseries of drunkenness, idleness and crime 
which smile hideously, ghastlily, to woo him to their horrid 
embrace; let him but glance at their thousand sister dens of 
prostitution, which beckon him, by their less flaunting only 
because unlicensed lures, whether of gilded tawdriness or 
filthy squalor, to take the shortest path through self-abhor 
rence to infamy and death! He need not look into the still 
darker, more secret recesses of gambling and its confederate 
villanies—their votaries will have passed in review before 
him already. But when to this mighty aggregate of leprous, 
fallen, destruction-courting spirits, he adds the still greater 
number of their innocent victims—of wives left worse than 
widows and children more destitute than orphans—of those 
whose property falls the prey ef the burglar or gamester as 
well as those who clutch it—and then pile above these the 
sorrowing mass who were born to penury, and whio from the 
cradle tu the grave but oscillate from general privation to oc- 
casional excess—whose food, clothing and dwellings seem 
barely calculated to keep the flame of life from utter extinc- 
tion, and cherish existence only to the point of a goading, 
ever-present consciousness of its miseries—how shall he suf. 
ficiently deplore the avalanche of wo under which erring, 
misguided Humanity is doomed to groan, to struggle, and to 
suffer ? 

But lamentation is of less avail than even the egg-shells of 
private benevolence to drain this ocean of human anguish. 
Of public, municipal charity nothing need be said. It has 
sometimes starvation—it has never pretended to 
stay the tide of calamity or dry the tears of the fatherless. 
The miser who grudgingly pays his taxes, and gives himself 
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credit for having done his full part to alleviate the sufferings 
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of the poor, determined on the strength of it to cane the first 
beggar who accosts him, and the man of thoughtless generos- 
ity who throws a dollar to every wretched object he meets, 
are alike in this respect: they have done what their several 
natures prompted to prevetit the crowning catastrophe of 
Suffering—nothing at all to dry up its myriad sources. Yet 
here is the point which should attract the earnest attention of 
Statesmen, Christians, Philanthropists. We want plans de 
vised and deeds performed which shall diminish infinitely 
that stupendous aggregate of Crime and Misery of which 
Want is the prolific parent—no matter whether it be want of 
needful knowledge or needful food. This is the point to 
which energy and effort should be directed, as we are confi- 
dent they may be with immediate and vast success. We 
shall offer some suggestions to this end in our next. 





General Resumption.—The State Bank of Illineis and 
Branches resumed Specie Payments on Monday the 7th inst. 
The Legislature had adjourned on the 5th, previously taking 
steps to coérce an immediate Resumption or declare a forfeit- 
ure of the charter of the Bank. 

Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and we 
believe Virginia have nearly if not actually reached the point 
of General Resumption. The current rates of Exchange on 
their cities are barely higher than if their Banks uniformly 
paid Specie ; and their Bank Notes are bought by our brokers 
at corresponding rates. We perceive that the Philadelphia 
Banks have given notice to those of our own and more East- 
ern Cities that they ary ready to perfect the loans proffered 
them to aid in the work of Resumption, giving Post Notes at 
short dates for the amounts advanced them. This indicates 
that they entertain no doubt of their ability to resume, and 
intend to consummate the matter promptly. On the other 
hand, however, it seems that a jar in the machinery has just 
taken place in Pailadelphia. It appears that a number of 
heavy capitalists East of the Hudson who had come in pos- 
session of between 1 and $2,000,000 of U. S. Bank bills some 
time since commenced a suit wpon them, the Bank declining ~ 
to pay Specie. Judgement was obtained, the Bank gave suf- 
ficient security and obtained a stay of execution for one year. 
Thus the debt remains secured and en interest, but not instantly 
available. A few days since, the Attorney of the creditors 
went into Court at Philadelphia and entered a ‘ non pros,’ or 
abandonment of the suit, intending to walk into the Bank per 
coin as soon as it shall publicly resume. Mr. Cadwallader, the 
Bank’s Attorney, has taken a rule to show cause why the ‘non 
pros’ should not be set aside. If he does not succeed, (and we 
think he cannot,) the Bank may have sharp work to meet its 
engagements for the first week of resumption. 

There is a rumor that Hon. Horace Binney is about to be 
called to the Presidency of the U. S. Bank, vice Thomas Dun- 
lap, resigned. Such a change would probably strengthen the 
institution in the public regard. 

We hear that the Louistana Banks are ready to resume as 
soon as their neighbors can make it convenient to do so. Mis- 
sissippi has no Banks in existence—at least, no domestic cur- 
rency that enjoys any credit abroad or at_home. Her circu- 
lating medium is composed principally of New-Orleans paper. 
Georgia is expected to resume, by legal constraint, if needful, 
on the Ist of February. Alabama, Tennessee and Kentucky 
are expected to form the only exception, if there be any, to a 
General Resumption early in the new year. 

a 


The United States Bank has published in London a gen- 
eral statement of its condition. The following are the chief 
items: Assets—Notes discounted and Bills of Exchange, 
$24,905,586 ; State Stocks and Loans, $29,814,071; Real 
Estate and Mortgages, $4,138,625; Funds in Europe, $2,- 
187,507 ;,Due from State Banks, $9,573,237 ; Specie, $2,890, 
338 : Total Assets, (excluding bonus paid for charter,) about 
$73,500,000. Léiabilities—Circulation, $9,725,508; Post 
Notes in U.S. $2,256,590 ; Loans and Bonds in Europe, $13,- 
432,640; Balance due U, S. Gov't for Stocks, $1,336,901, 
(partly or wholly since paid ;) Guarantee of Planters’ Bank 
Bonds, $641,000; Do. State of Michigen, $2,151,937; Due 
State Banks, $5,427,768 ; Deposites, $2,815,358: total Lia- 
bilities beside capital, $37,811,491, showing of As- 
sets over the entire Capital Stock. So far so t but we 
should like to know how large a share of the ‘bills receivable’ 
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States. Harrison, Van Buren. Harrison, V. Buren. 
Maine .....---- 46,612 46,201....-. 15,239 22,990 
New-Hampshire . 26,158 $2,761....-. 6,228 20,697 
Massachusetts ..72, ‘874 51,944......42,247 34,474 
Connecticut ....31,601 25,296...... 18,479 19,291 
Rhode Island... 5,278 $,301...... 2,710 2,964 
Vermont. ....- -32,440 18,018...... 20,996 14,039 
New-. ork. ....225,817 212,527..... 138,543 166.815 
New-Jersey ....33,351 31,034......26,137 25,592 
Pennsylvania ..144,021 143,672...... 87,111 91,475 
Delaware ...... 5,967 4874...... 4,733 4,153 





Maryland ......33,528  §28,752......25,852 22,268 
Virginia .......41,405 42,818.... ..23,468 30,261 
Ohio .....-..-148,157  124,782.....105,405. 96,948 
Kentucky ......58,459 32.616...... 36,687 33,025 
North Carolina . . 46,376 33 782...... 23,626 26,910 
South Carelina..(Chooses Electors by Legislature.) 
Georgia .......40,264 31,933...... 24,930 22,126 
Alabama.......28,471  33,991...... 16,612 20,506 
Indiana.... ...-65,276 51,604......41,281 32,480 
Illinois .... ...-45,537 47,476...... 14,292 17,275 
Michigan ...... 22,912 21.096...... 4,072 7.332 
Mississippi....-19,518  16,975...... 9,688 9,979 
Tennessee......60,391 48.289......35,962 26,120 
Louisiana ...... 11,297 We onndes 38,383 3,653 
Missouri ....... 22.972 29,760...... 8,337 10,995 

sas....... 4,362 6.048...... 1,238 2.400 
In 25 States..1,273,074 1,129,667..... 737,711 763,587 


1840. Harrison maj.143,407 1836. V. B. maj.25,876 
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Chickasaw...142  204...... 63 
Choctaw ....388  430...... 248 
Claiborne....538 390.....-. 543 
Clarke ...... 124 298...... 84 
Copiah...... 571 545...... 525 
Covington ...116 233......109 
DeSoto......371 -349...... 245 
Franklin.....186 233...... 206 
Gesteiccoces: $B. ..WBb.cccce 81 
Hancock ....281 107...... 94 
Hinds.....-1207 658..... 1132 
Holmes ..... S56 - “918.0665 526 
Itawamba ...170 394...... 62 
*Jackeson .... 25 172...... 1 
J Hdnesettel. Sebvesses 178 
Jefferson ....412  229...... 364 
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Kemper ..... 326  400...... 318 
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Lauderdale - 2. eo 180 
wrence....123 453...... 91 
Taake .0cce- 445 39 198... eee 135 
Lowndes ....620  620.....-. 616 
ison..... Gls Sitencese 669 
Marion...... Zn Ui Beedeus 112 
*Marshall ..1006 9814...... 765 
Monroe . .... 452 . 487...... 323 
Neshoba..... EID- . 164, ances 71 
Newton ..... WD Bebsesces 49 
Noxubee ....514 372...... 427 
Octibeeha ...195 219...... 146 
Perry ......-110 94.2600 94 
ee US ee 244 
Ponola ......332 206......227 
Pentotoc ....237 
Rankin...... 331 
feeencsreess 41 
pson....-201 
Smith ....... 89 
Tallahatchie .186 
Ti o+---- 681 
T 0 ..321 583..-.-- 95 
i conene. oa 53....-- 93 
Warren ....1006 422...... 840 
* Washington . 162 eS 
Weyne’...... 94 87...... 81 
Wilkinson .. 663 148......574 
Winston.....262  288......159 
YVallobusha ..739 643......574 
Yazoo.......561  360......544 
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329......307 or 
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TENNESSEE. *  Johnson.-..295 © °374..2..154 — 336" 
Congress President—1840. Gov.—1839. Pres't— oe <p, --e-- 78 
Distcte, Counties, Har. V.B. Cannon. Polk. Wine Vo prom = 321.....284 - 305..... 89 = 
I. Carter ...----837  99...1102 230-...664 70] -elavette --800 475....-315  375....4165 994 
Cocks.... <2 917 80....655 263....309 —7|| Fincom--.-462543.....430 -~510.....975 994 
Greene...... 1032 1559....883 1700....696 724] [eWl# -----542 602... .325 392... 197 agg 
Jefferson ....1811 131...1509 207....577 93] Linn--.---- 93 235..-4- 14 — 125.....(no return.) 
Johnson .....-390 49....(included in Campbeli.)|| \vingston--249 487... 55 Socks Ste 
Washington .. .892 1083....796 1119....439 760 om gs 374500... 137 QT7o.c. tw 
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Roane ...... 1047 545....943 577....460 110 || Ripley ----- 15 325..... 21 0..... 2 7 
V. Fentress.....- 140 323.... maj. 313....166 7 || Saline ..-.. 375 322.....290 — 296.....195 178 
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Overton ...--.329 988....287 960....250 557 || Shelby.-..-233  226.....116 151... 3163 
Warren .....- 513 1941....395 2110....394 1172 St. Louis . .2515 1874....1966 Bebedean 843 618 
White ......1201 386...1078 467....750 100|| St-Francois.221  199.....226 = 177.....144 197 
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VII. Davidson ....1960 1274...1744 1507...1334 985 || 203 ------ 0 258..... 19 216.....@ 9 
Wilson .....2550 870...2273 1157...1610 553 || 42° uren..208 360..... 55 209.....% « 
| VIEL Rutherford ..1706 1475...1643 1749...1179 1000 ee 348.....233  190.....150 376 
Williamson..2017 681...1788 919...1491 402|| Washington.479 = 514.....513  487.....245 31 
IX. Bedford ....1878 2156...1837 2427...1500 1614 || Weyne----- 57 _ 211..... 54 _ 306.....(no retum.) 
Maury.....- 1497 2025...1417 2328...1210 1997 || Total..22,972 29,760...17,193 93,425. ..°7,337 10,905 
x. Giles caainceld 1190 1248. -1197 1461....908 796 Maj. V. Buren.6,788 Herrison..6,232 V.B.....3,658 
Si. 6 deepal ane andes 
Lawrence ....537 372....554 433....228 272 ARKANSAS. 
Lincoln ...... @31 2531....741 2584....752 1479 : 
Wayne......- 760 266....402 maj. ----272 155] - Counties. /'Han V.B. Fowler, CreeF-B. tar’ ¥en 
XI. Dickson...... 396 653....370 656....203 426/| A:kansas-...120 0..-... 135 120...... 82 38 
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Greene.....171 432.....113 374..... 11 140 R. B. Rexford A Scat. 270 ——— 
Howard....753  901.....671  886.....354 619 Sohne over Pale scc-vsoséc 1,295 
Jeckson....427  T1l..nee328  636.....153 489 || 23 of the scattering were intended for Felch. 
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181....102 
87.... 40 
22.... 160 

674....676 

258.... 9 

211.... 10 
72.... 0 4 


tion ..2:-.289 340....394 

Soferosd ee ee ee 
La Fourche Int’r-538 44....280 
New-Orleans-- -2681 1748...1793 
Plaquemine .---- 40 250@.... 10 
St; Bernard....- 173 91.... 72 
St. John Beptiste . 133 45....136 
St. Charles...--- 69 33.... 18 
St. James...----379 37..--445 
Terre Bonne ..-.313  20....145 
IL. E. Baton Rouge.324 308....308 
East Feliciana...360 430....281 
Iberville....----204 182....185 
ivingston ..--- 127 (207....130 
139....117 
238....164 
80....166 


141....100 
106.... 40 
227.... 60 
116.... 60 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Grore1a.—Gov. M’ Donald, (V. B.) has sent a Message to 
the Legislature, stating that the Cotton crop of tha: State is 
alarmingly short; that the Planters cannot meet their liabili- 
ties this season; and recommending an issue of $6,000,000 
of State Bonds to be loaned out for their relief.—In the Sen- 
ate this Messege was referred to a Select Committe, of 
which four Members reported in favor of issuing bonds to the 
extent of $2,000,000; three Members dissenting —We sus- 
pect the scheme will not be adopted. 





Kentucxy.—The Legislature of Kentucky has reélected 
Hon. John. J. Crittenden a United States Senator for six 
years from the 4th of March next. The vote in Joint Ballot 
steod—for Crittenden, (Har.) 100; James Guthrie, (V. B.) 
29; Whig majority, 71. 

Gov. Letcher’s Message takes strong ground iu favor of a 
Nationa! Bank, and Mr. Pirtle, Whig Senator from Louisville, 
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has laid before the Senate resolutions urgently affirming the 
Constitutionality end expediency of such an institution. 


———[— 

Souta Carotina.—Hon. John P. Richardson (formerly 
‘ Union’) was on the 11th inst. elected Governor, and Hon. 
William K. Clowney, (Nullifier) Lieutenant Governor of 


Caldwell ..--..- ion’ ae 
Caddo ....-.-.- (with serra 
8 


Lafayette......- 
Madison.....-..147- 
Natchitoches . . . . 667 


111.(notformed.) 












----288 300.... 36. 158 
111( with Carroll ).(not formed. ) 
610....451 653...*174 *98 











South Carolina by the Legislature. The vote for Governor 
was—Jobna P. Richardson 104, James H. Hammotd 47, B. 
K. Hannegan (declined) 8, David Johnson (do.) 5. For 
Lieutenant Governor W. K. Clowney, 94, James Ferguson 
51, J. S. Ashe 13, Blank 1. All the prominent candidates 























_ Ouachita cupeer gi a a were ‘supporters of Mr. Van Buren and the Sub Treasury. 
Rapides.....-.. esee ae 4 
sy ma RTE 836 434....544 330....384 165 Messrs Richardson and Clowney were recently Members of 
Sc. Martin...... 463 103....361 69....109 36 || Congress. 
oe oreo x eee Ppa ) Oun10.—The Legislature of Obio convened at Columbus on 

Total..... 11,296 7,616..8,483 6 408 ..3,383 3653 Monday the 7h inst. In the Senate, Wm. McLaugblia, V. 
Maj.....Harrison..... 3,680 Whig.2,082 Van Buren 270 || B. of Richland was chosen Speaker without opposition, and 
ALABAMA C. J. McNulty, Clerk. (The Senate stands 22 V. B. to 14 
Congress President—1840. Congrese—1839. Pres’t—1836. || Harrison.) In the House, Seabury Ford of Geauga Co. was 
Districts. Her V.B. Whig. V.B. White. V.B || chosen Speaker, John M. Gallagher Cle:k, and Charles Chsp- 
I. Benten 482 1248....245 *642....287 637 : + . 
ne 105 720....170 494.... 55 4g9)™=n Sergeant-at-Arms. (The House divides 5 Harrisor, 
Cherokee....377  759....242 180....242 180 || 21 V. B.) 
DeKalb ....- 157 771.... 42 378.... 42 en On the following day, a memorial was presented to the 
Jackson ..... 57 2147.... 98 1812.... 89 26 |! Senate on behalf of John C. Wright, Whig, contesting the re- 
Medien =e ee ere 101 539 || tarn of Geo. W. Holmes as Senator from Hamilton Co. Mr. 
Morgan .....355 804....592 630....476 568 || Holmes was declared elected by 14 votes. Mr. Wright’s 
Randolph....279 524.... 60 154.... 63 56 || friends present a list of 70 certain vetes for Holmes which 
St. Clair..... 42 679.... 27 598.... 26 464 || they offer to prove illegal, with 40 or 50 more alleged to have 
IL. Fayette...... 203 819 ---- 96 580 . : : 
Franklin 637. 903 706 708 397 503 been given for him. Mr. Holmes has time to procure rebut- 
Lesiiendate "7645 987....648 845....415 917 || ting testimony, and, having the political sympathies of the 
Lawrence ...649 782....652 638....564 600 || Senate on his side, would seem to have every desirable ad- 
Limestone...356 897....405 676....319 715) vantage. We hope the matter will be sifted; and, as Dr. 
— ected aoe ag a a oo Duncan proposes also to contest the Congressional return 
Ill. Bibb........5°3 478....512 568.... 97 297 || from the same County—probably before a Whig House and 
Greene.....1366 788...1104 768....116 672 || Committee—we shall be likely to knew who actually cheated, 
Jefferson ....315  582....390 502....233 53s or cheated mest, in that Election. 
Picks 22221002 7792222784 937....469 432] Gov. Shannon's Message was transmitted on Tuesday. It 
Shelby ......573 407....571 489....345 198 || is an enormously long document, and over seven newspaper 
Sumter ....1308 1180...1259 1269....789 631 | columns of it devoted to an essay on Banks and Banking. 
—-- —<—? = 2° = rh . re cee His last year’s Message was stigmatized as Conservative ; this 
IV. Autauga. _...591 574....639 °654....609 565 || one takes good care not to merit that distinction. We cull 
Barbour....1028 642....320 1291....320 291 || the following facts from the more matter-of-fact portion of 
— weeee-710 )3=—.274....651 120....341 143 || this document: 
bers ..1039 678....515 445.... no return. : : 1 477; of which all 
Conecuh ....54] 209... 537 67....285 88 The Public Debt of Ohio is now $ 4,809, ; of whic 
Coosa.....-.316 539..-.113 392.... 55 130 but $1,084,721 due to turnpike companies is on interest. The 
Covington .. .188 65.... 62 27.... 62 27 || estimated amount required to complete the Public Works in 
Dale.s.. ise 367 672....314 179.... no return. || progress is $2,438,000, which will make the State Debt, 
ene ert ~ ea ep = oe when the Canals are completed, a little over $17,000,000. 
Macon ......731 338....209  90....150  34|| The Canal revenue of the past year, after deducting repairs, 
Montgomery.1134 811....785 71€....943 723 superintendence and damages, is $354,781—an increase ovr 
non alicia 653 627....506 427....313 304} last year of $21,269. Several of the works now completed 
ussell...-..691 404.... 94 maj. ----154 40) have been but a few months in operation. 
Tallapoosa...412  436....145 163.... 98 63 . 

V. Beldwin.....137  118....153 171... 43 74|| The ordinary revenue of the State for the past year has 
Clarke ......230 596....209 594....143 386 ]|amouated to $306,498; School Fund revenue, $286,200; 
EB A foes BR ee smerny sear bye Harvey 

arergo ....8 5... mS amount of Canal Lands owned te i 
Mobile.....1481 1121....904 911....739 866 |Pemses-) The ae osteo 
Monroe woe. -646 361....675 $34....447 307 379,552 acres. She has a claim on the U. States for 50,000 
Washington..263 276....204 dies 166 || more. 

Wilcox .....778 437....732 453....607  242]| Number of convicts in the State Penitentiary, 488; earn 
_ Total. .28,471 33,991 16,612 20,506 || ings of do. $52,000; expenses, $27,000 ; net proceeds, $25,009. 
ia)... Van Buren. .5,520 Do. 1836......3,894 The State has a Deaf and Dumb Asylum, with 75 pupils; 


and Fourth Disriets 1839, 


to the Van Buren ticket in the First 
the yote for Governor in '37 ic given. 





an Institution for the Blio?, with 32 pupils; ard a Lunatic 


Asylum, te which 100 unfortunates have been admitted, and 
in which 53 have been. restored to reason the past year. It 
is now full, and many applications for admission are necessa- 
rily rejected. 

Gov. Shannon made bis exit, and Gov. Corwin was inau- 
gurated in his stead on the 10th. The vote, as officially de- 
clared, stood— 

For Thomas Corwin, (Harrison).....++++ 145,442 
** Wilson Shannon, (Van Buren).......129 312 
Scattering 8. Corwin’s majority........ 16,130 


— 

Arxansas.—Gov. Yell has issued a Proclamation announ- 
cing the success of the Van Buren Electors by the following 
vote = Van Buren. Harrison. 

Samuel M Rutherford,..6,049 John Ringgold, ......4,363 
John Miller, ..........6,048 John W. Cocke,..... 4,362 
John M’Clellan, ....... 6,047 Lewis Evans,.......4,361 
Average V. B. vote, 6,048 Har. 4,362; V. B. maj. 1,686, 





Swenty-Sircth Congress--Second Session. 


Tn Senate on Tuesday, Mr. Fulton of Ark., Mr. Norvell of 
Mich. and Mr. Clay of Ala. each reported several bills te 
cede Public Lands to States and individuals, to extend Pre- 
emption Rights, &c. &c. Alabama, Michigan and Arkansas 
of course come in for a large share of the spoils. Ne action 
was had on these bills. 

The resolution of inquiry in relation to the Public Lands 
generally submitted by Mr. Clay of Ky. came up, and, after 
being amended on motion of Mr. Clay of Ala. was adopted. 

The resolution of Mr. Clay ef Ky. declaring that the Sub- 
Treasury Act ought to be repealed was taken up in order, and 
an animated debate ens: between Messrs. Clay of Ky. 
Wright, Calhoun, Anderson and Hubbard—the four last 
against Mr. Clay. Mr. Allen of Ohio offered six counter-re- 
solutions as a substitute for Mr. Clay’s. [he subject was 
finally laid over, and the Senate adjourned. 

In the House, Mr. Jones of Va. reported from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means a partial Appropriation bill, to 
pay in part the Members and defray the contingent expenses 
of the two Houses. (Whole sum, $412,000.) The bill was 
read three several times, passed and 
it likewise passed the following day. 

Mr. Hand of New-York brought in a bill to repeal the 
present Naturalization Laws and enact one of a simple char- 
acter, which is understood te reduce the term of probation 
required of emigrants from foreign countries to two years.— 
He moved that this bill be sent directly to the Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. Russell of N. Y. objected, and moved its reference to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The vote was first taken on the first preposition, which 
failed: Yeas 96; Nays 98. The bill was then senc to the 
Judiciary Committee. 

The House proceeded to the election of a Chaplain, and on 
the second ballot Rev. Mr. Braxton of Va. was chesen. [For 
Mr. Braxton 101; Rey. Dr. Bates of Vt. 53; Rev. L. R. 
Reese 16.] 

Mr. Duncan of Ohio, gave notice of a bill fixing a uniform 
day for the choice of Electors of President: also, one day for 
electing members of Congress throughout the Union. 

A great number of reports were received and notices of bills 
to be introduced were given, Adjourned, 

On Wednesday, Hon. R. M. Johnson, Vice President U.S. 
—s in the Senate and took the chair. 

r. Williams, from the Committee en Naval Affairs, re- 
ported the following bills without amendment: 


A bill to regulate the pay and emoluments of pursers in the 
Navy. 

A bill to regulate and establish the Navy ration. 

Mr. Wall, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
the following bills: 


A bill supplementary to an act to abolish imprisonments for 
debt in certain cases. 

A bill to prevent the counterfeiting of any foreign copper, 
gold, silver, or other coin, and to prevent the bringing intu che 
United States or uttering any such foreign copper, guid, silver, 
or other coin. 

A bill more effectually to provide for the punishment of 
certain crimes against the United States. 


Afcer a number of bills, &cc., had been introduced, the 
Senate up in order the resolution of Mr. Wright, propos- 
~ dene seal eae ial portion of the President's 

essage, and 

Mr. Webster addressed the Senate with great force there- 
upon at some length. 

Mr. Wright felt it his duty to reply to Mr. Webster, but 
wished time to procure the necessary documents. He asked 
& postponement. 

Mr. Calboun moved an adjournment, which prevailed ; so 
Mr. C. has the floor for a reply to Mr. Webster. 

In tHe Hovsz, a great number of petitions, resolutions, 
&c., were received and notices given 


sent to the Senate, where 





A resolution yesterday introduced by Mr. Adams, inquiring 
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Mr. Underweod, of Ky., presented five petitions frem dif- - 


into the history and state of our relations with Chita, was 
taken up, amended, and adopted. ot Neteagh 


Tuorspa 
Is Senate, Mr. Merrick, of Md., from the District Com- 


mittee, a bill to charter the Banks of the D strict 
of Colum {They are now all dead, the refusal 
of Congress at the last session to renew their } 


of the 


of N. Y., in reply to Mr. Webster’s remarks 
g day. Mr. Webster briefly rejoined ; and the re- 
to the Committee on Finance was then agreed to. 

The Senate held a short Executive session, and adjourned 
over to Menday. 

In the House, John Moore, a new member from the third 
district of Louisiana, appeared and took his seat. 

Mr. Tillinghast’s resolution of inquiry into the manner in 
which the Sub-Treasury Act had been carried into effect 
came up; and Mr. Beatty withdrew his motion to lay on the 
table. The resolution was then adopted. 

Mr. Trumbull, of Connecticut, ted resolutions of the 
Legislature of that State in favor of a distribution of the 

js of the Public eee Senter oe of the 
nion, and protesting against an uction of the price of 
i 
r. , of N. Y., 0 follo : 
ved, That the Postmaster General oy to com- 
— p this House a oe ogee of the amount hee oy sad 
ost Office Department for special agents employed by the 
Department; the names of the agents employed ; the sum pai 
to each, and fur what service combuntia. ploy vans 

Consideration objected to by Mr. M’Kay: Lies over. 

Mr. Hunt, of N. Y., submitted a Joint Resolution identi- 
cal with thet laid before the Senate by Mr. Tallmadge, look- 
ing to a constitutional amendment which shall restrict the 
service of a President to a single term ef four years. 

Mr. Randolph, of N. J. moved thar the Cierk of the House 

y to the five ‘ Broad Seal’ Members of the House from 

ew-Jersey, the compensation to which they would have 
been entitled had they been admitted to their seats. 

Mr. Turney moved a reference to the Com. on Claims. 

Mr. Randolph moved the previous question: carried. 

Mr. Vanderpool moved thut the resolution to lie on the ta- 
ble: Lost: Yeas 62; Nays 127, 

The question now recurring on the resolution, Mr. Wise 
refused to vote, alleging that the House had not yet heard the 
testimony in the New-Jersey case. 

Mr. Randolph’s resolution prevailed: Yeas 118; Nays 67. 

Mr. Cooper, of Ga., asked leave to introduce a bill abol- 
ishing the salaries paid to Chaplains of Congress. For grant- 
ne leave 21; against it, 140. . 

On Friday, the new Chandelier suspended in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, weighing 7,500 Ibs. fell with a 
fearful crash an hour before that of meeting, breaking several 
seats, &c. &c. The House in conseqnence barely met and 
adjourred over to Monday to give an opportunity to repair 
damages. The Chandelier cost $4,500.] 

Monpay, Dec. 21 1840, 

In Senate Messrs. Walker of Miss , Nicholas of La., and 
Perry Smith of Conn., appeared in their seats. 

Mr. Clay of Ala., from the Committee on Public Lands, 
reported the bill to establish a prospective and permanent 
Préemp:ion system. (Mr. Benton’s Log Cabin bill.) Made 
the order of the day for Monday next. 

Mr. Wright of N. Y., from the Committee on Finance, 
reported the bill (Mr. Ala. Clay’s) to graduate and reduce 
the price of the Public Lands, 

Mr. Calhoun gave notive of bill to cede the Public Lands 
to the State ——— they lie, on certain conditions, 

A partial and retrospective Préemption bill was passed to 
be engrossed for a dhisd viading. - ™ 

A large number of bills of minor importance were intro- 
duced or through intermediate stages. 

The following bill passed to a third reading : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in assembled, That the act en- 
titled ~ae - to abolish imprisonment for — - ~ pe cases,” 

Ov ebruary twenty-eight, eighteen hun and thirty- 
a shall be so a ae ish imprisonment for del, 
no process aang out of any court of the Tnited States, in all 
eases whatever where by the laws of any State, imprisenment 
for debt has been, or shall hereafter be, ished. 

The Senate held a short Executive session: adjourned. 

In the House, the motion of Mr. Davis of Ind., to recon- 
sider the vote by which Mr. Hand’s Naturalization bill had 
been referred to the Judiciary Committee came up, and Mr. 
D. moved the Previous Mr. Stanly moved a call 
of the House. The Speaker decided the motion out of or- 
der after the Previous Question had been ordered. So the 
Main Question was put, and the House refused to reconsider 
the reference by a pretty strict party vote: Yeas 90, (V. B.) 


Nays 93, (H.) 

"sd el wasted in discussing the conduct of the 
Clerk and Chairman of the Committee on Public Accounts 
gg J. Johnson, of Va.) in paying a sum of $1,128 to Mr. 

. J. Ingersoll’s witnesses last winter, in the contested elec- 
tion, vs. Naylor, without any 


the House. A 
resolution 
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ferent sections, i to act upon the subject of 
preventing prey Sng A select Committee was 
raised to consider and report en the subject. 

Mr. Stanly gave notice of a bill to provide for the payment 
to the States of the fourth instalment of the surplus revenue 
as soon as practicable, and to relieve the States from all ob 
ligation to return the instalments elready received. 

Mr. Barnard of N. Y. gave notice of a bill to establish a 
uniform system of Bankruptcy; also one providing for the 
further improvement of the Sohen River. 

Mr. Monroe of N. Y. introduced a bill te abolish imprison- 
ment for debt in certain cases, (nearly identical with that of 
the Senate.) Sent te the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Davis of Ky. introduced a bill ‘to regulate the form 
and modes of proceeding in the courts of the United States, 
to regulate the fee bills, and to limit the emoluments of offi- 
cers,” which was read, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. Fillmore of N. Y. moved that the President be re- 
quested to communicate (if he think proper.) the correspond- 
ence between the Government and that of Great Britain, with 
respect to the Burning of the Caroline, the imprisenment of 
MacLeod, &c to. 

Mr. Fillmore also introduced a joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, to 
change the time for the commencement of the term of Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress from the 4th of March 
to the Ist of Decdmber; which was committed to the Cem- 
mittee of the Whole en the State of the Union. Adi. 

Tvusspay, Dec. 22, 1846. 

In Senate, Mr. Buchanan of Pa. presented a memorial 

ying for indemnity for French Spoilations prior to 1800. 
He briefly urged upon the Senate the justice of these claims, 
and the hardship of adding further delay to the forty years’ 
neglect they had already encountered. 

Mr. Webster expressed his concurrence in the views of 
Mr. B. The memorial was referred. 

Mr. Norvell of Mich. introduced a bill to modify the cher- 
ters of the several cities of the District ef Columbia so as to 
incorporate the principle of Universal Suffrage. He wished 
a Select Committee ; but, afver a running debate, the Senate 
sent it to the Committee en the District. 

The bill supplementary to the act abolishing Imprisonment 
for Debt, came up on its third reading, and passed. 

Several bills of minor interest were likewise passed. 

In the Hovsg, the unauthorized payment of witnesses in 
the case of Ingersoll vs. Naylor was again discussed. No 
decisive action. The report of the Committee on Elections 
in the case of Ingersoll and Naylor was made the Special 
Order for the first Tuesday in January. 

A resolution offered by Mr. Rariden of Ind. inquiring into 
the expediency of appropriating $300,000 per annum for con- 
tinuing the Cumberland Road and dividing the Proceeds of 
the Public Lands, came up. Mr. Crabb of Ala. moved that 
it do lie on the table. Carried: Yeas 105; Nays 81. 

Mr. Proffit of Ind. now moved $150,000 for the National 
Road in the States of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. Mr. W. 
Cost Johnson moved to add $80,000 for that part of it in 
Maryland. Mr. Wise of Va. moved that the whole subject 
do lie on the table. Carried: Yeas 94: Nays 92. 


Postscript to the Quarte Editien. 
Saturdag, A.M. Dec. . 

Coneress.—In the Senate on Wednesday, the bills to pre- 
vent the counterfeiting of foreign coins or uttering such conn- 
terfeits, were passed to a third reading. A bill to regulate 
the emoluments of Pursers in the Navy was debated and 
made a special order. 
In the House, Mr. Adams’s bill <e prevent Frauds on the 
Revenue was debated at some length and sent to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures: Yeas 109; Nays 60. Indian and 
Navy Appropriation bills were reported. 
In Sanatz on Thursday Mr. Ruggles reported a bill to 
protect the lives of passengers in Steamboats. 
After a great number of bills had been introduced, Mr. 
Benton offered one, imposing a tax on Bank Notes and other 
paper money circulated in the United States and Territories. 
Mr. Huntington objected te its reception, as expressly for- 
bidden by that clause of the Constitution which prescribes 
that all bills for raising revenue must originate in the House. 
Mr. H. raising the question of consideration, Mr. Pierce of 
N. H. moved to lay that question on the table. Lost: Yeas 
18; Nays 22. 
Mr. Benton said his object had been partially accomplished 
by bringing the subject before the Country, and he would 
withdraw his motion for leave to introduce the bill. After a 
spirited debate on his right thus to withdraw Mr. B. waived 
the first, and asked leave, as a matter of courtesy, to with- 
draw it. Granted; and the Senate adjourned to Monday. 
In the House, after a great number of reports had been re 





authority from 
inquiry moved by Mr. Botts was adopted, 


a ke 


bys 


tien in the price of Public Lands. Asplsiood ond Sa 
debate ensued between Mr. Reynolds, in advocacy of they, 
tien sought; Mr. Pickens of S.C. in favor of ceding iy 
Public Lands to the States in which they lie on conditions 
and Mr. W. Cost Johnson in favor of distributing the 
ceeds of their sales among all the States. Ne question 
taken. The House adjourned over to Monday. 


Report of the Secretary of War.—Mr. Poinsett’s Rey 
contains many valuable suggestions relative to the disposal y 
the United States Military Forces, the establishment of) 
fences, and the general organization of the Army ; anda 
useful information on kindred subjects not embraced ‘i ily 
President’s Message. Mr. Poinsett states that the regimen 
have been kept entire and the troops concentrated, when, 
practicable, with the most beneficial results. He urge tl, 
gatrisoning of fire-pruof posts on the Western frontier, aj 
recommends Albany and St. Louis as the best positions fy 
the concentration of the troops. He advises, also, the em). 
lishment of a depot for armed ocean steam vessels, somewhen 
below the Falls of the Ohio, for the Gulf of Mexico. Head 
vises the prosecution of the works at Forts Gibson, Wa» 
and Smith, the erection of small forts at several points ent 
Western and North-Western frontiers, of barracks at Spring 
Wells near Detroit, at Buffalo, and at the oudet of Lay 
Champlain ; and that the works on the North-Eastern front 
be confined to the erection of barracks, at the junction of tk 
Mattawamkeag and Penobscot 1ivers, until the Boundiy 
Question is settled. The survey of our North-Western Boul. 
ary is said to have been thoroughly effected, and a farther a 
tension of it to the sources of the Missouri and across th 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, is recommended. 

The Military Academy at West Point is ina flourishiy 
condition; the Indian Agents have thus far faithfully dis. 
charged their duties ; but the Florida War is not yet tern: 
nated. The number of regular troops now in Florida is abot 
4,500; the Militia in service amount to 2,000. Nearly 41,00 
Indians have been removed from the interior to the Wet 
since 1836, of which number about 5,000 were removed dv 
ring the past season. Their condition in their new homes} 
said to be prosperous and happy. The efforts of the Mission 
aries connected with the Methodist manual labor school h 
the Shawnee country are spoken of as highly efficacious. 

The number of Pensioners now on the rolls, except those 
paid out of the Navy Fund, is 44,394; of which 2,072 have 
been admitted within the last year. The number of deaths 
of Pensioners reported to the Department is 1,605; the num- 
ber of Invalid Pensioners is 4,289, having increased 414 since 
1833. The number of Revolutionary Pensioners under the 
act of March 18th, 1818, has decreased from above 20,000 to 
7,947; and only 23,207 yet remain of the 31,808 admitted 
under the act of June 7, 1832. Under the law of May 15, 
1828, for the benefit of officers and soldiers in the Continental 
Army, 1,186 Pensioners were admitted, of whom 605 are 
now on the rolls; 5,912 widows have received the benefit of 
the act of July, 1838, but the list is now reduced to 5,586. 
All of those now on the rolls will be dropped on the 4th of 
March next, when the term of their pensions expires by law. 
From the number of applications, the Commissioner is of 
opinion that not less than 1,400 will be added in the year 1841. 
The whole sum drawn from the Treasury to pay Pension- 
ers during the past year amounts to $2,048,663. The atten- 
tion of the Executive is called to that part of the treaty with 
the Cherokees which secures a pension to those of them who 
were wounded in the United States service during the last 
war, and likewise to the condition of the important archives 
of the Department. 
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Steamboat Disaster. —On the 12th instant, just es the 
steamboat ‘Cherokee’ was about to leave the landing * 
Louisburgh, on the Arkansas river, about 65 miles above Lit 
tle Rock, her boiler burst, killing 16 of her n—— and 
crew, and pally womens several others. The beat imme 

k. 
Capt. Arms’ 

Pt of their 

lives. Some persons on shore were wounded, and one killed, 


diatel he boil joded through the sides, ix 

ly sun! ers expl roug! ai 
trong, the disbursing agent at 

by the fragments of pipe. belonging to the Gover 





ceived and bills introduced, Mr. Reynolds of Ill. called up a 


stead of upwards as usual, to which fortunate 
Arkansas, with his 
daughter and several others, owe the preservation 
, was recovered. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
The valuable suggestions of "Jonethan ———— ont 
fomelagd oer elites we hope to be able to publish No. 
pest week. |. cscolla,’ is rather too clore an imitation of some 
ere pont published seeeetips we shall, however, soon make 


rman fyors of our esteemed contributors, W. H. C. H., J. H. &., and 
+ 
c 











—— 


are thankfully acknowledged and will soon appear. 
J je 
is occ0P several other articles are under consideration. 





y. Bellows’s Lecture.—A lecture upon The Mind of 
Man, was delivered on Tuesday evening before the General 
Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen, in Crosby-st. by the 
Rev. Mr. Bellows. It was an eloquent and impressive ex- 
position of those lofty views, of the Nature and Mind of Man, 
often characterized as transcendental; and the earnest and 
emphatic delivery of the speaker added to the force of his 
elevated positions. The lecturer defined Man as an upright, 
tookusing, self-clothing, articulately-speaking animal, but 
showed his great distinguishing trait to be his Minp. ‘Some 
men,’ said he, ‘ have tried to prove themselves only larger 
apes, but the beasts will not own them. They all flee from 
the eye of man, and the loftier their rank in scale of being, 
the greater their fear of him. The insect alights upon man, 
but the lion quails before his fixed regard.’ He combated 
with much force and eloquence the theory of the identity of 
Mind and Body. The limbs may one by one be hewn off, 
but the Mind remains untouched and triumphant. ‘In the 
infant the first dawn of intellect is evinced when it smiles 
upon its mother. Man is the only laughing animal ; and may 
not this first smile be a happy augury of his future destiny 1’ 
As life advances, the mind is educated and disciplined by the 
cares and sorrows of life, as well as by the charms and mys- 
teries of nature. ‘ How could the virtues of Sympathy, Com- 
passion, Forgiveness, and the rest be exercised, if there were 
no misery, poverty or crime 1’ The mind continues constantly 
arriving at more lofty and expansive views, and will so pro- 
ceed forever. ‘ We pity the ignorance and errors of the Hin- 
dees, and send missionaries to enlighten them; and perhaps 
some future age may look back with equal pity and contempt 
upon the highest opinions which we now hold respecting the 
human mind.’ ‘We are made in the image of the Deity, not 
in our body, for He is eternal and ubiquitous, and that is per- 
ishable and limited, but in our mind, which reflects Him. As 
its capacity enlarges we form larger and nobler ideas of Him.’ 
‘There are not different kinds of mind, one for angels, another 
for man, and so on; but they differ in degree and power only. 
The rude miner, toiling in the dark caverns of the earth, when 
translated to another state of being, may find himself possess- 
ed of faculties before unimagined, and of mental powers 
equal to those of Newton. Nay, more: eternity may dis- 
cover that, even in this life, a process of mental discipline and 
growth has been steadily going on in that poor miner, un 
dreamed of even by himself, which shall eventually raise him 
to the companionship of angels.’ The lecturer deprecated 
the idea of exalting the mind at the expense of the body, and 
dwelt upon the useful discipline and cultivation which the 
former receives in the mechanical rad demestic pursuits of 
life. He concluded with impressing upon his hearers the 
idea that the ordinary school education (necessarily artificial, 
because the world is so) is but preliminary to the Education 
of Life, which more fully developes the immortal and infinite 
capacity of the mind; which will always rise toward the Deity, 
but never approach nearer His perfections ; for as it increases 
its powers and nobility, its conceptions ef Him also rise, 
leaving Him still_at the same infirite distance above us. 








‘ Constance, or the Merchant's Daughter.'—Such is the ti- 
tle of an original tale just issued from the press of Gould, New- 
man & Saxton, ina small volume of 160 pages. It is strongly 
written, abounds in interest, and is pervaded throughout by a 
religious spirit which will endear it still mere to a large class 
of readers. We do not esteem it a demerit that it frankly and 
frmly maintains the views of the Christian Revelation com- 
monly designated by the term Orthodox, but we regret that 
the author is betrayed into mi tati intentional, 


Ls 


we doubt not—of the sentiments of opposing sects. (See 





the doctrine of the Trinity mainly because they deem it mys- 
terious or incomprehensible, but because, as they believe, no 
such doctrine is taught in the Scriptures. The greatest care 
should be used in all works ef controversy, but especially in 
works of this character, te pick up an obnoxious article of 
faith precisely where it is laiddown. The fault here pointed 
out is one for which inexperience in religious controversy may 
be offered as an apology; and the work, though marred, is 
still abundantly worthy of perusal. 








Keightley’s History of England.—The Family Library 

has received several valuable accessions within the past week, 

and among them is a succinct History of England from the 
earliest perioi to 1839, in five volumes. The author is Tho- 
mas Keightley, already favorably known to the English pub- 
lie as the author of several historical compilations. His 
present work, on its first publication in London, became im- 

mediately popular, and is now for the first time republished 
in this country. A knowledge of English history, at least of 
its most prominent events, is indispensable ; and we know ef 
no abridgement so clear and graphic in its statements of lead- 

ing facts, and at the same time so little encumbered with un- 
important particulars, as this. 

The author claims fur his book the merit of having been 

written without either sectarian or party bias; and indeed, 

from the cursory inspection we have been able to give it, his 
opinions appear to have been very little affected by prejudice, 
in either politics or religion. The annals of the House of 
Stuart occupy—as, from their interest and importance, they 
should—a large share of his attention. The gloss which he 
attempts upon the character and crimes of Cromwell, seems 
quite at variance with the dictates of sober judgement and of 
common humanity. We are told by Mr. Keightley that the 
Protector “loved justice and delighted not in blood.” Now 
this is altogether too yreat a demand upon the credulity of 
those who remember his infamous and most bloody massacre 
at Drogheda and Wexford. Of the action at the first place, 
in his own official dispatch, this ‘lover of justice’ says that 
‘* My men were ordered by me to put all the inhabitants to 
the sword; and, indeed, I forbade them to spare any that 
were in arms about the town; and I think that night they put 
to the sword about twe thousand men.” ‘ When the detach- 
ment submitted,” says he, “their officers were knocked on 
the head, and every tenth man of the soldiers killed.” Mr 

Keightley’s freedom from ‘ party bias’ appears to be extreme 
when he tells us that this bloedy hypocrite “never lost his 
sense of religion.” 

The acceunt of the war of American Independence is, in 
the main, fair and unprejudiced. The causes of the Revolu- 
tion are briefly set forth, and the character of the contest 
quite clearly and impartially drawn. In some instances, how- 
ever, statements are made with reference to the conduct of 
the Americans, quite at variance with historical truth. The 
sketch of our last war with Great Britain is meagre, and con- 
temptible alike in spirit and execution. Thy same old story 
by which British pride has often sought to escape the fancied 
disgrace of being beaten by American arms, is again repeated 
by Mr. Keightley. We are told that ‘‘ Mr. Madison had not 
the patience to wait for the action of Parliament ;” that the 
United States were greatly culpable for not overlooking a 
“ few violations of the strict letter of the law of nations ;” 
and, finally, that our frigates were all in fact line-of-battle 
ships! The capture of the Chesapeake is glorified; for the 
thousandth time, into a “most brilliant exploit at sea, fully 
reéstablishing the honor of the British flag;” and history is 
falsified to cast a slur upon American valor. 

The American Editor has done a good service in adding 
notes and comments, though we think the work would have 
been more valuable, and at all events more to the taste of 
cis-Atlantic readers, if the history ef our last war had been 
written by some one capable and willing to do it justice. 
With this and several minor exceptions, we think this deci- 
dedly the best compilation ef English history that has ever 
been published. Indeed, Goldsmith’s is the only one which 
really comes into competition with it; and this is now very 
generally regarded as of little worth. 


Galignani’s Messenger announces the death of the Princess 





LITERARY—DOMES8TIC. 


The Boston Book for 1841 has just been published by 
Geo. W. Light—an octavo of 352 pages, made up of fresh 
selections from the writings of natives or citizens of Boston. 
The idea, though not novel, is agood one, and the work shows 
that the material has by no means been exhausted by its pre- 
decessors. Among its contents are ‘ Unwritten Music,’ by N. 
P. Willis, ‘Howe’s Masquerade,’ by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
‘Palestine,’ by John Pierpont, ‘ Self-Culture,’ by William 
Channing, ‘ Duties ef American Mothers,’ by Daniel Webster, 
‘Peter Rugg,’ by William Austin, ‘ Art,’ by Charles Sprague, 
* Life in Sweden,’ by H. W. Longfellow, ‘ Life at Sea,’ by R. 
H. Dana, jr. ‘ Alaric,’ by Edward Everett, and some sixty or 
seventy other gems from the writings of these authors, J. S. 
Buckminster, Wm. H. Prescott, 0. W. Holmes, Geo. Ban- 
croft, Judge Story, Park Benjamin, Harriet E. Beecher. Geo. 
W. Doane, Epes Sargent, F. W. P. Greenwood, James =. 
Fields, Eliza L. Follen, Wm. B. Tappan, Mrs. Child, Rufus 
Dawes, Frances $. Osgood, Andrews Norton, R. C. Waters 
ton, Jared Sparks, Washington Allston, J.T. Buckisgham, 
W. L. Garrison, H. R. Cleveland, H. T. Tuckerman, W. H. 
Simmens, B. B. Thatcher, John Everett, Horace Mann, 
Howard Malcolm, William Tudor, J. G. Palfrey, Geo. W. 
Light, and William Sullivan. We have given the names of 
all the contributors, presuming that many of our readers would 
like to see a list, however imperfect, of the literati of Boston, 
who may net meet with the work before us. Those who do 
meet with it will agree with us in the opinion that it is wor- 
thy a place in their libraries. [For sale by D. Appleton, 200 
Broadway. } 





The Lady's Book for January was laid on our table in ad- 
mirably good season, enabling us to make the extracts which 
enrich our present number. Under such circumstances, we 
always delight te say a kind word for a cotemporary aspirant 
for public favor, as we do not for one which is grudgingly sent 
us a week or fortnight after itis published. But the Lady’s 
Book needs no favor. It is edited by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 
assisted by Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, and among tke contri- 
butors to the present number we remark the names of Miss 
E. Leslie, Mrs. E F. Ellet, Mrs. Emma C. Embury, Mrs 
Seba Smith, Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, Miss Mary W. Hale, 
and other female writers well known as among the first in the 
land. A fine engraving representing Neapolitan Peasants on 
a festival day embellishes the number. Certainly the Lady's 
Book must be an acceptable Christmas gift from any decently- 
behaving young gentleman to a young lady who does not al- 
ready take it; and we doubt not that many will be so tender- 
ed.—There is just one drawback on the merit of this work; 
and that is the monthly publication of what are styled Plates 
of the Fashions—a humbug essentially, but rather worse than 
humbug when it induces simple young girls te screw their 
waists into the similitude of an hour-glass, (indicating tha‘ 
their sands are nearly run if they do not abandon the suicida! 
practice,) and to make heavy drafts on their pecuniary resour 
ces for monthly changes of appareling which are utterly need 
less and can often be illy afforded. In short, these Fashien- 
Plates are an unmitigated nuisance, destreying all the good 
effect of the excellent lessons which the writers for the La- 
dy’s Book are constantly laboring to inculcate. If Mr. Godey 
will expunge these abominations, we will praise his work 
twice as heartily as we have ever yet done. (Israel Post, 88 


Bowery.) clas 
“ The Argosy.” —Under this title W. J. Pabodie proposes 








to publish a semi-monthly Literary work in Providence, R. I. 


of which, out of pure good will, we mean to place the Pros- 
pectus in our columns. We de not know Mr. Pabodie per- 
sonally, but we know him as a Scholar and a Poet, who will 
doubtless meke a good liverary journal, lose what little mopey 
he may have by it, and then give it up. Such is our appre- 
hension—we heartily wish him a better fate. 
—s 

The New World has this week issued an extra sheet, about 
the size of a sheep-pasture, embellished with several spirited 
wood-cuts, and otherwise filled with some sixty or eighty 
square feet of impressive Sermons, interesting Tales, &c. &c. 
Locke’s famous Moon Stery at length fills one corner; The 
Boar-wolf, a al tale occupies another. 








pages 125, 6.) The Unitarian denominations do not reject 


Borghese, sister of Napoleon. She died suddenly at Rome. 


thrilling supernatur 
4 The ‘ Behemoth World’ is the largest paper ever printed. 
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FROM EUROPE. 
ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER ACADIA, ‘ 

Since our last number was issued we have received abun- 
dant news from Europe by the packet ship Sheridan, Capt. 
De Peyster, which arrived at this port on Fridey evening of 
last week, and the Steam Ship Acadia, which arrived at Bos- 
ton on Monday the 2ist inst. By the former we had London 
dates to the 14th ult. and, bythe latter, to the 4th Dec. The 
intelligence is important, and may be found belew. 

The English journals are filled with rejoicings for the birth 
of a Royal Princess. This event occurred on the 21st ult., 
and is chiefly important as it secures the nation against the 
rule of Erngst, of Hanover, whom no party regards with 
any great affection. 

Much excitement was produced by the discovery of a lad, 
about 17 years old, in the Queen’s dressing-room, Dec 2d, 
about midnight. Her Majesty had left the room only a few 
hours before his discevery: he was immediately apprehend- 
ed, tried and sentenced te the House of Correction for three 
months. 

A very severe gale produced great disasters on the coast of 
England on the 21st of November. Many vessels were lost, 
including the steamer City of Bristel, with all on board, (30 
persons) except two; the brig Grecian, with all on board ; 
the brig Superb, crew saved; the sloop K-mis, of Leith, with 
all on board; the brig Mary, and seven other vessels, near 
Ipswich. All on board the Mary perished except the Cap- 
tain, and the entire crew of one of the other vessels. 

The news from the East is of great importance. The Lon- 
don Morning Post of Noy. 12th represents the intelligence 
from India as disastrous and gloomy. By the arrival of a 
single mail from Bombay, accounts of more British reverses 
and of the loss of a greater number of officers and men are said 
to have been received than during the whole of the Caboul 
campaign. Khelat, the stronghold which was recently cap- 
tured by the English troops under Gen. Wilkshire, has been 
retaken by the son of Mibrab Khan, the late chief, and Au- 
etta, Dadur, Kalmer and other important posts were in im 
minent danger. The whole of Upper Scinde was in a state 
of insubordination, and every day intelligence of fresh disas- 
ters was received at Bombay. The lst Grenadier Regiment 
had been nearly cut in pieces in an engagement with the Be- 
looches, while marching through a pass in the mountains to 
the relief of Kahun. Upwards of 1,000 camels and 600bul- 
locks, laden with supplies, several hundred thousand rounds of 
ammunition, a great many horses, and between forty and fifty 
thousand rupees of hard cash have fallen into the hands of the 
Belooches. 

These disasters are all ascribed to the premature with- 
drawal of the British troops from Scinde and Afghanistan, 
leaving the important fortresses entirely isolated from each 
other and garrisoned by a mere handful of men. The whole 
force in Khelat is said to have consisted of Lieut. Loveday, 
the political agent, and his escort of thirty sepoys. The 
Morning Post says that “ this important post was attacked 
by Nusseer Khan on the 24th July, with a force of 3,000 
rebels; it was defended with great bravery by Loveday and 
his little band for two days, but the Chief being betrayed by 
his own troops, who had secretly encouraged the enemy du- 
ring the night, several of the assailants effected an entrance, 
when he determined to capitulate. By the late accounts, 
Lieut. Loveday has been removed as a prisoner to Moostung, 
and most of his property plundered.” 

Lieut. Loveday states that nothing could surpass the bra- 
very, fidelity and determination of Marvaz Khan himself, in 
the defence of Khelat, until he discovered that the extent of 


- treachery within the garrison rendered further resistance worse 


than fruitless. Then, and not till then, it was, that he endeav- 
ored to obtain for Lieut, Loveday and himself the best terms 
in his power. 

From Syria the news is both later and of a more favorable 
character for the English. The fortress of St. Jean d’Acre 
regarded as the strongest place in the world next to Gibrale 
tar, and taanned by Egyptians, has been bombarded and cap- 
tured by the English and Turkish vessels under Admiral Rob- 
ert Stopford. Full details of this important event have been 
received in London, from which it would appear to have been 
one of the most brilliant achievements on record. The loss 





of life on the part of the besieged was immense, upwards of 
2,000 being killed, while the British sustained a loss of 18 
killed and 41 wounded. The only officer killed was Lieut. 
Mesurier of the man of war Talbot. About 3,000 Egyptians 
were taken prisoners, while arms, ammunition and military 
stores of all kinds to the probable amount of £5000, and 
not less than £200,000 in specie, fell into the hands of the 
English, Acre having been the grand depot of Mehemet Ali. 

The Malta Times contains a full and graphic account of the 
whole affair. On the 3d of November the wind being unfavor- 
able to the Allies, the steamers amused themselves by occasion- 
ally throwing shells into the fortifications. Soon after noon 
a light sea breeze set in, when the whole fleet got under way 
and bore up for the town in two different directions. Shortly 
after 2 P. M, the batteries opened their fire upon one of the 
vessels, which was gallantly returned by several of the others. 
In a few minutes after, all the ships joined, and the action 
became general, those outside throwing with astonishing ra- 
pidity and effect their shells over the ships into the fortifica- 
tions. Such cannonading was never before heard, and most 
certainly on no occasion on record were less shots wasted. 
The firing was truly admirable, and every shot told. The 
Princess Charlotte alone fired during the three hours which 
the action lasted 4,508 shots, or one broadside repeated every 
two minutes for 86 times. 

Sir Robert Stopford remained throughout the greater part 
of the actien, on board the Phenix steamer which being to 
windward, enabled him the better te watch and direct the 
operations of the fleet, which, owing té the dense smoke, he 
could not well do on board ef the flag-ship. 

At about half past four o’clock one of the shells burst in 
the main magazine of powder : the explosion was tremendous. 
An officer on board one of the ships writes that “the whole 
town appeared as if it was in the air; so awfully gcand a 
sight no one can describe. We saw nothing but one dense 
cloud extending thousands of yards into the air, and on all 
sides, and then we felt an awful shock which gave the line-of- 
battle ships a heel of two degrees, so that you may judge 
from the moment of the explosion, all firing from the town 
ceased. ”’ 

Another letter, after giving an account of the siege, says: 

“ The enemy had certainly been expecting us to land in the 
bay, having barricaded the gates on that side, and made it 
very strong; we commenced by going round to the other 
walls, and were truly surprised at the strength of the place ; 
almost every gun was new—every carriage quite so; but the 
quantity of ammunition, shot, and shells of every description 
by the side of each gun, astonished us, certainly sufficient for 
a six months’ ordinary siege. But nothing could stand against 
the fire that was opened on them, the ships raking at least 
two thirds of the triangle, which is the shape of the fortifica- 
tions. *  #* Atdaylight what a sight was exposed to our 
view! The stupendous fortification, that only twelve hours 
before could boast of being among the strongest in the world, 
was so riddled, we could not find a square foot that had not a 
shot. On the morning of the 4th | went ashore to witness 
the devastation; the sight beggared ail description, The 
bastions were strewed with dead, the guns dismounted, and 
all sorts of havec. I then came to the spot where the explo- 
sion took place ; it has laid a space of two acres quite bare, 
and hollowed it out as if @ quarry had been worked there for 
years. Heavens, what a sight! It makes my blood 
run cold to write of it. Mangled human bodies of both sexes 
strewed in all directions ; women searching for their husbands 
and relatives, tearing their hair, beating their breasts, and 
howling and crying most piteously ; God forbid that I should 
ever see the like again.” 

Previous to the fall of Acre, Aleppo and Damascus had 
been placed in a respectable condition for defence, and Me- 
hemet Ali had sent erders to Ibrahim to concentrate his forces 
on the frontier. On the 9th of November a courier announced 
to Mehemet the sad intelligence of the fall of his most impor- 
tant fortress; he at first declared he would make no conces- 
sion; but on learning the full extent of his disasters he de- 
clared his readiness to submit to the most humiliating condi- 
tions. The treops of Ibrahim were immediately recalled, and 
Mehemet Ali made known to some of his consuls that he in- 
tended forthwith to restore the Sultan’s fleet and to make 
known to the allies that he would content himself with the 
succession to Egypt. The Lendon Morning Chronicle says 
that instructions have been sent to Admiral Stopford from the 
Four Allied Powers to send to the Pacha, offering, on condi- 
tion of his making due submission, to use their best endeavors 
to secure his reappointment to the Pachalic of Egypt. It will 





be seen therefore, that the settlement of the‘ Easton ae 


tion’ is probably near at hand. ea 

No later intelligence has-been received from China.. 

The great banking house of Wright & Co. n 
failed. Its cash and available assets are set down at 
000, while its liabilities amount to some £900,000. 
ure wes brought about by the mismanagement of the lead 
partaer, Mr. John C. Wright. A fiat of Bankruptey 
been taken out against the Guilford Bank. mi 

Several railroad accidents are recorded; one, caused by 
collision, on the London and Birmingham railway, was tie 
ded with loss of life ; the coroner's inquest returned a we 
of wilful murder, and a deddand of £2000. $ 

At the Cambridge election of High Steward, of they 
versity, Lord Lyndhurst was chosen. The vote stood forlag 
Lyndhurst 973, for Lord Lyttleton 487—both Tory. 

The Treaty between Great Britain and Texas was signg 
on the 16th ult. by Lord Palmerston and General Haniiys, 
The London Times in announcing this event says: =~" 

“This convention, entered into on the basis of perfettm 
ciprocity, of course recognizes, ipso facto, the independens 
of the new Republic, which is now extricated on the one baaj 
from the dominien of Mexico and on the other from the; 


ger of incorporation with the American Union. It it 


also, unless Lord Palmerston should have neglected all the 
precautions usual in such cases, the belief that Texas igabe 
to maintain her independence.” 

At the latest dates, Foreign Exchanges had slightly impr 
ved in England. Tne Cotton Market was exceedingly dul, 
and the Corn Markets continued greatly depressed. Mr, 
Jandon published, on his arrival, an account of the affaino 
U. S. Bank, which has proved unsatisfactory. 

A German artist in London, is about to take out a patex 
for a clock, of which the motive power is to be electri, 
Its construction is said to be one of extreme simplicity. 

There has been a serious difficulty between the natived 
the island of Tonga and the crew of a British vessel. hap 
pears that the natives attacked the missionaries, Mem 
Tucker and Rabone, who were consequentiy obliged tly 
with their families te a small fort belorging to the Christin 
natives. Just at this juncture, her Majesty’s ship Faverit, 
Capt. Crooker, appeared off the island and came to the sidd 
the Missionaries. In the contest which ensved the Capt 
and several of his men were killed. 

From France the news is extremely favorable to the pe 
servation of the peace of Europe: indeed this desirablem 
sult may be considered as certain. Upon the meeting of 
French Chamber of Deputies the Presidency was won) 
a ministerial majority of thirty-six votes; and out of eighten 
nominations for Presidents and Vice Presidents, of bureaus 
committees, the cabinet obtained twelve. The address ofthe 
Chambers tothe King in reply to his speech. prepared by. 
Dupin, was read amid frequent murmurs. At the last ait 
ces, it was the subject of vehement debate, and it was thought 
it would be greatly modified before adoption. The cout 
had latterly assumed a very personal character, chiefly 
tween M. Thiers and his successor, M. Guizot. The form 
was extremely personal. The following is the most impr 
tant paragraph : 

“In this state of things, our support, Sire, is assuredis 
you, for an honorable peace, as well as for a just war. A 
peace without dignity could never be accepted either) 
France or by her King. An unjust war, a violent 
without cause or object, would not be agreeable either tom 
manners or to our ideas of civilization and progress. Pes, 
then, if possible—an honorable and certain poses which wil 
leave unimpaired the balance of power in Europe—suchis 
our first wsh. Butif, in the course of events, it i 
possible on those conditions—if the honor of France 
ed it—if her violated rights—if her territory menaced—* 
her interests seriously compromised, rendered it imperatim 
speak, ther, Sire, and at your voice the French people wi 
rise like one man, the country will submit to every 
and the national support will be assured to you.” 

There are rumors of changes in the French ministry. 

The, speech of M. Guizot in the Chamber of Peers on » 
Eastern question is highly satisfactory. His position as ie 
bassader at Sweden when thetreaty of July was under dr 
cussion, his office as Minister of Foreign Affairs, and, alow 
all, his exalted character, are so many guarantees for the a 
racy of his statements and the soundness of his opiniont~ 
The following is the important paregraph in the address 
the Peers to the King: 
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« France, confidently relying on the Stenily dispositions of 
which the Powers of Europe gave repeated assurances, 
which {free scope to that spirit of ebterprise and pacific Ja- 
por, so favorable to the developement of publig wealth and 
he | ess of nations, when grave events altered an har- 

A appeared to be so well established. Under the 

your Majesty resolved to advance the period 
bers. The Chamber of Peers 
for chat resolution. Sire, you were anxious .to 
x councils of the — and . the ‘em yom 
apport t bodies of the State, before pledging your 
ee eine connected with the dearest. interest 
of thecountry. The treaty concluded between the Emperor 
of Avstria, the Queen of Great Britain, the King of Prussia, 
the Em of Russia, and the Ottoman Porte, in order to 
the relations between the Sultan and the Pacha of 
Egypt, aad the acts which subsequently took place, induced 
your Majesty to adopt measures which enabled France to ob- 
serve, with an entire liberty of action, the march of events in 
the East. Sire, the policy of your Government during the 
Jast ten years has efficaciously contributed to preserve hu- 
manity from those conflagrations which impede the progress 
wf civilisation, and of which nations long feel the consequen- 
ces; but the dignity of the people is its very existence, and 
weknow how much the dignity of France is dear to the 
heart of the King. The French would rise at your voice, 
and be ready to make any sacrifice, sooner than consent to 
the degradation of their country. Wee trust, however, that a 
and disinterested policy will prevail in the councils of 
and that the preservation Se toe 
among its Governments will avert necessities which France 
would be the less inclined to recede from, as her Government 
has done every thing that honor permitted to save her from 
that alternative.” 

The Duke de Broglie has declined the English embassy. 

The Temps says it was confidently reperted in Paris that 
M. Guizot and M. de Villemain were about te retire from the 
ministry, and were to be replaced by MM. Passy and Du- 


faure. 
There was a rumor in Paris that the King had negotiated 


a marriage between his youngest son, the Duke of Montpen- 
sier,and the young Queen Isabella of Spain, whose exiled 
mother was received at Paris in the most cordial manner by 
the royal family. 

Destructive inundations had taken place in France, Swit- 
zerland and Italy. The village of Verres, in Italy, was near- 
ly awept away, and eighty of the inhabitants were drowned. 
At Brisogna four lives were lost, and at Emerese three. In 
France, the Rhone, the Soane, Meuse and Marne, had over} 
flowed their banks, and swept away immense numbers of 
sheep, horned cattle, horses, hogs, and much other valuable 
property. At Arles the Rhone rose 26 feet abeve its level, 
and the whole population of the village fied for their lives — 
Several villages, the houses being of mud, were literally wash- 
edaway. The calamity was extensive and great. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies had voted a loan of 5,000,000 francs for the 
relief of the sufferers. 

In Holland the inauguration of William Frederick, Count 
of Nassau, as King took place on the 28th ult. The King 


ascended the throne, the Constitution was read, and the usual 
oath taken. 


From Spain there is nothing of importance. The Provi- 
sional Regency on the 3d published its programme, signed by 
all the Ministers. It declares that it is resolved to support the 
Constitution rigorously and to leave to the Cortes the care of 
reform. Madrid continued to enjoy perfect tranquillity. En 
ergetic measures had been taken to prevent all outbreaks of 
popular feeling. The Portuguese Ambassador has at last 
been presented to the Queen. Nothing, however, bad trans- 
pired respecting the nature of the interview: it was reported 
that the Portuguese Government intended marching an army 
te the Spanish frontiers. The London Spectator says that 
the affairs of Spain have become more embarrassed by the 
parting manifesto of Queen Christina. 

From Italy, advices announce the discovery of a conspiracy 
in Romagna and the Marches, and the arrest of many per- 
sons implicated at Fermo, Ancona and Macerata. A letter 
from Corfu dated the 11th states that an awful earthquake 
took place in the island of Zante on the 30th October. The 
country has suffered severely, the damage being estimated 
&t $1,500,000: the inhabitants were in great alarm, but not 
more than seven lives had been lost. 


f___________| 
US” Several shocking murders are reported this week. If 
we thought our readers would be edified by the demils, we 
would publish them 


From Mexico.—A vessel, supposed to be an American tre] 
der, was recently destroyed at Corpus Christi. It seems that 

information was given at Matamoros that there were armed 

vessels at Corpus Christi, willing to join the Mexicans. A 

lanch was immediately serit to negotiate with her. On her 
arrival, there was only one vessel in sight; she was boatded 

by an outlaw named Gonzales, who killed the mate, and sent 
the rest of the crew on shore where they were butchered. 

The American Consul is engaged in investigating the matter. 
The N. O. Bulletin says that the vessel is believed to be the 
sloop Petite; from that port. The same paper of the 14th 
has the fellowing : 

Tosasco Taxen.—By the Yucatan brig Emelio, which ar- 
rived yesterday, we have advices from Campéachy to the 28th 
ult. In that port all was quiet, and no news. Intelligence 
had been received that Tobasco, which had been besieged by 
the Federalists for some weeks, surrendered about the begin- 
ning of October. There was little fighting in the campaign. 
The Mexicans surrendered at discretion. . The garrison con- 
sisted of near 3,000 men—mest of whom joined the native 

, with a view of remaining in the country. About 300 

Ko bod remained obstinate, were placed in confine- 
ment. ucatan army captured a uantity of . 
der, besides other warlike supplies, cod pee St eal A an 
ted artillery. Tobasso is now delivered from her Central op- 
pressors and hersitis ens will be able to return to their former 
civil pursuits. 

Gen. Anaya, (favorably known to many persons in our city,) 
was in command of the patrietic and conquering forces, 
neral Meldenade and aS were his associates in the en- 
terprise. 

he Texian vessels in the Tobasco river at the time of the 
siege, did not probably encourage the Mexicans to held out 
long»r than they would otherwise have done. The Austin, we 
learn, sailed from Campeachy on a cruise, a few days before 
the Emelio left. 

The States of Texas, Yucatan and Tobasco, have now a 
common interest and feeling, and it is believed, are ready to 
unite ia the common cause against the commonenemy of the 
three States. 


William B. Reed, Esq..was on Wednesday last elected to 
the Pennsylvania Senate from Philadelphia City. Vote: for 
Reed, (Har.) 5,143; Emlem,(V. B.) 2,548; Cresson, 
(Abo.) 76. 





THE NEW-YORKER. 


Prespectus fer the Wear 1841. 

Tue season of prolonged and intense political excitement having 
passed, leaving im its stead a serene and profound tranquillity, it is 
but reasonabié to hope that ashare of the public attention and inter- 
est, which have been engrossed by Politics, wi'l henceforth be di- 
verted to the mote flowery paths of Literature and Intellectual Im- 
provement. Especially during the more inclement portion of the 
year, may we expect that reading, of an elevated and instructive 
character, will attract the regard of greater numbers than formérly. 
The publishers of Tue New-Yorxer, therefore, beg leave to submit 
to the Public a statement of some of the grounds on which they claim 
for their paper the favor and patronage of the more intellectual per- 
tion of the community. They are as fullows: 

I. The New-Yorker is devoted, more considerably than any other 
Literary Journal, to scientific and useful intelligence. All new dis- 
coveries in Science or Art, all movements tending te improve the 
condition of Man, mentally, morally, and physically, are eagerly 
chronicled in its columns. 

IL The Editor will labor, with whatever energies he possesses, to 
advance the cause of Morality, and of Social well. No article 
of licentious or immoral tendency is allowed a place in ics columns. 

Ul. Although The New-Yorker takes no part in political contests, 
yet all Political Intelligence of interest is carefully, impartially, and 
lucidly presented in its columns. The results of all the Elections are 
especially stated with great care and fidelity. It is believed that in 
this respect uo paper enjoys, or has labored to obtain, a higher repu- 
tation than this. 

IV. Inits Litsrary Contents, while efforts are made to minister ac- 
ceptably te all tastes, but these of the impure and vicious, Utility will 
be regarded as more important than mere Amusement, or the ce pti- 
vation of barren minds. Tales, Poems, Reviews, and Essays, will be 
judiciously intermingled in its columns, but ne works of fiction will be 
allowed a place, except such as seem calculated tc exalt the intellect 
cr amend the heart. 

V. Aithough the New-Yorker is printed on a large Imperial sheet 
itis note large that a man cannot hold it in his hands, or find time 
in the course of a week to peruse it thoroughly. We deem this a 
merit. 

VI. Itis not filled up with long stories continued from week to 
week. ‘Master Humphrey's Clock’ is the only continuous essay now 
presented in its columns. 

VII. It is the cheapest literary paper printed weekly in the North- 
ern States. 

Friends of a pure and beneficent Literature! wesolicit your counte- 
nance aad support! 

Conpitions— The New-Yorker, Folio, or common newspaper form 





Gen. Thomas Glasceck declines being the Van Buren cany 


gation caused by the résignation of Mr. Colquitt. Col. Joha 
H. Watson has been nominated in his stead. Hines Holt is 
the Harrison candidate. 

Hon. Joseph W. Chinn, formerly M. C. from the Northern 
Neck District, Va, died at his residence in Richmond Co. un 
the 9th inst. He was elected in 1836, turning out John Ta- 
liaferro(W.) by a small majority; but Mr. T. beat him in 
turn in 1833 by a few votes. 

Hon. Henry Clay was in our city on Saturday and Monday 
last, spending the intervening Sabbath with his grandchildren 
at Dr. Hawkes’s Seminary at Flushing. Mr. Clay looks 
younger and heartier since Election than for several years 
befere. 








Married : 


James O. Pond, M. D. all of this city. 
_ December 17, Thomas F. Boland, of Ireland, to Mary Wykes of this 


December 15, John R. White to Caroline, daughter of William 
Wurtz, all of Philadelphia. 
December 22, Mr. Sanford Clinton to Miss Dorothea L. Dalton all 


of this city. 
December 21, Mr. Silas M. Martin to Josephine Celestina Folgor 
of br: city. 


t Brooklyn, December 19, John Osborn to Catharine, daughter of 
Francis Pares, of this city. 
Boone County, December 8, John Huat, Esq. to Zebulina A. P. 
Harrison, grandaugbter of Gen. Wm. H. Harrison. 
Orange —-. ‘a December 20, Hon. Richard H. Field to Phil- 
ippa, daughter of Judge P. P. Barbour. 
Ss 


Died: 
December 17, Wm. Dumbleton, of 39. 
teem od 16, Hegh Harrison. Also, 1 ed aged 67. 


Jon Kervan. Dec. 17. Martha Dowland, aged 67. 


December 20, 8am 
pecethomes Gill, aged 40 Also, Benjamin Jenkins, aged 27. 
December 15, George Daryea. 


69. 
In oni Bocenber 5, Sion De — mpmging 
Peamecx November 30, Henrietta Constantia, daaghter of Com. 
=... Mass. December 7, Dr, Nathaniel Swift, aged 63. 
On his homeward from 





passage Beyroot to Malta, in A last 
of Syrian Fever. Rev. Lewis P. Bavare, DD. Rector of Bt. Clement's 
Church, New-York, aged 49. 





didate to fill the vacancy in the Georgia Congressional Dele- | 


December 16, Samuel M. T’end, Jr. to Harriet, only daughter of | 


is published every Saturday at TWO DOLLARS per auaum in ad- 
vance. Six copies will be sent for Ten Dollars; ten copies for Fif- 
|| teem Dollars, in advance, and any larger number in the latter pro- 
| portion. 

The Quarto edition is printed on a larger sheet of fine paper, with- 
out Advertisements, ard with a page of Popular Music in each num- 
ber, It forms 16 pages per number, or two volumes of 416 pages 
each, per annum, (three wide columns to a page) and is afforded to 
subscribers at the low price of THREE DOLLARS per annum, or 
two copies for Five Dollars. For binding and preservation, it is ¢arn- 
estly believed that no cheaper and better paper than the Quarto New- 
Yorker exists in this country. Subscriptions are respectfully solicit- 
ed by H. GREELEY & CO. 30 Ann-street. 

New-York, December 26, 1840. 


NINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE DECEMBER NUMBER OF 


B*7 hi 2 Tae MISCELLANY, 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, le 
And illustrated by George Craikshank, Crowquill and , contains 
— + GUY Favems, i 
. Harrison Arnswortn, alhastra: Cruiksh 
gb V., The Capture of Viviana; VL Too cden 
Glasgow—its Present Condition—by Dr. W.C. Taylor. 
The False Lover—by Charles Mackay. 
The Washerwoman— by Hal Willis. 
A Bailor’s up the Rhine—by Captain Chamier, R. N. 
Mr. Hyena Smirke, with an illustrativn by Alfred Crowquill. 
Marine Memoranda—by a Sub Marine. 
Fewest Nees the A tobiogra sphy of a Duke—by Hal Willis. 
ragment from the Au y ofa 
A Disinterested Review of The Comic English Grammar”—by the 
Auther; with Six Illustrations by 
MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME! 
Or P ations with Un:le Tim and Mr. Bosky of Little tem, 








D iter—by GEORGE DANIEL—with the ng Songs: 
Lest of the Pigtails ; Mr. Bosky’s tae Te Beggar's Holy- 
days The Sous of Carew, Whisky Toddy; - 

The Drama. 


Ole Pe 27 SEMA Neamt Ohara 
Colin Chak—by Charles Hooton—Chapter IV. introduces certain 
ph manne pa poole. hes of the adventures in which 
raat Cr or sk ALOYS= by THOMAS INGOLDSBY, dc. 

iF The above is ta poe oo ES aeon Paceker, 
Dz3 1t* Basement, cor. Broadway and Pine st. 





DRAPERS. 61 Nassau st. N. Y. 180 








TKINS KHAM, French and © TAILORS AND 
Ww va. and Yaguas oo:katndon. 
0” Prices extremely low for Cash. Dié 






































































IN COMMEM 


Sxconp Verse.— Yet still would I lose not the mu -sic that flows From that lip that so oft truthde-clares; - - - And adds to each thought what the 









of my Leve are as blue as the sky, And sparkle likestars in the might; - - - Buthow aretheir te No 
rays I 





scent of the rose, Ever adds to the beau-ty it wears; Nor yet would I lose the sweet grace of each word, That so oft I have heard inthe grove; Or! 





d 
8 
ef that cye, That beams and de - light ! he tale of = 
glance ’ a ence” s The tale o wus fave a” be teld, In er 2 it should move; T 


Cla 








Those words had been gems from an-eth-er if heard, But gems set in gold, from my Love! Gas! 
as 
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3 Kt speaks a the eye efmy Leve! 
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